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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY 


A series of monthly contributions sponsored by the Unservile State Group 


After almost a decade of non-Socialist government in Britain, nearly 
one-fifth of the economy is still in the hands of the State. In this issue 
Jack Wiseman, Lecturer in Economics at the London School of Economics 
and a member of the Unservile State Group, suggests what we can do 
about it. 


NATIONALIZATION IN BRITAIN 
By JACK WISEMAN 


HE extent and characteristics of public ownership are important 

matters for a democratic society, deserving of more attention from 

economists and others than they have had of late. It is fortunate 
that the topic should have been brought to our attention once more by 
political developments, but I shall not concern myself here with short- 
term party-political issues. So far as I can see, I disagree with all party 
views. I will rather try to evaluate the broad role of nationalized enterprises 
in a democratic society, and to establish in outline some general principles 
concerning their existence, organization and control. This involves con- 
sideration first of why there should be any public corporations at all, 
and then of how those whose existence can be justified might be organized 
and administered. On this basis, a final section can apply the conclusions 
reached to the present British situation. 

I: Why Public Corporations? The most obvious argument for the 
existence of nationalized industries is the “‘anti-capitalist’”’ argument, based 
upon objection to the existence of private property in factors of production 
per se. This is a position which should lead to a demand for the public 
ownership of all economic resources, rather than to support for the reserva- 
tion to the State of particular branches of economic activity. In any case, 
it is open to philosophical and technical objection for anyone interested 
in the preservation of the liberty of the individual. At the factual level, 
objections of this kind to private capitalism have not been of direct 
importance in the creation and operation of the British nationalized in- 
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dustries, though their indirect influence and emotional appeal for those 
responsible for the legislation in question has certainly been considerable. 
In these circumstances, | do not propose to spend further time upon this 
general question, but will concern myself rather with the “special’’ argu- 
ments for and against the creation of public corporations in particular 
industries. 

Four arguments are used in support of the nationalization of particular 
sectors of the economy. One of these is primarily political in nature, while 
the others are economic. The political argument points to the existence of 
private monopolies, and asserts that the concentration of economic power 
in the hands of such monopolies must constitute a threat to the authority 
of the State. But to try to mend this situation (if it exists) by nationalization 
is to attempt a cure that may be worse for the patient than the disease. 
For nationalization adds the economic power under consideration to the 
other powers of the State, and we have ample evidence from other countries 
of the potential dangers of concentration of economic and political power 
in the same hands. To say the least, it is not obvious that the kind of 
extension of the powers of the State that nationalization implies is likely 
to be less dangerous than the power-political activities of private monopo- 
lists, and this view is reinforced by the fact that the modern State ha 
ample means of other kinds at its disposal to curb such activities to any 
extent that it thinks desirable. Nor can this problem be escaped by 
suggestions that the State may behave “‘benevolently’’, or that arrangements 
could be made for nationalized enterprises to remain “independent” of 
the process of government. In the final analysis, it is the Government that 
decides the “rules of behaviour” which public corporations must obey, 
and that same Government must always be in a position to adjust sch 
rules in any way it chooses. Final power is vested in the State, whatever 
use it may at any time decide to make of it. This is very clear in Britain 
from the way nationalization is referred to both by its supporters and 
its detractors: the National Coal Board is a statutory corporation, but we 
speak of the “‘public (that is, State) ownership” of the coal industry, not 
of ownership by the Coal Board. In this context, it is also relevant to 
point out that private monopolies are not the only power-political groups 
of significance. In particular, few would question the importance of the 
trade unions as a pressure group in present-day Britain. It is far from 
certain that the power of these other groups is reduced by nationalization 
measures, and both the logic of the situation and the facts of British 
history indicate that the powers of the trade unions may in fact be increased 
It must be much more difficult to deal with concentrations of power on 
the labour side when ability to pay becomes a less significant factor in 
wage bargains (since the State can bear the losses), and when all conflicts 
inevitably assume a political character because the State is a directly in- 
terested party. 

The economic arguments for nationalized industry are of three kinds, 
concerned respectively with the need to control or prevent private mono- 
poly, with the need to take account of the social costs of economic activity 
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which private entrepreneurs ignore, and with the relative economic efficiency 
of State-operated and private enterprises. One of the objections to the use 
of nationalization as a means of getting rid of a monopoly has already been 
considered. This was concerned with the political importance of private 
and public monopoly respectively. Similar arguments apply to their 
economic activities. A variety of methods other than nationalization are 
available to deal with private monopoly, and are in fact used in many 
countries to check what are considered to be abuses of private monopoly 
power. The struggle is a continuous one. As with the income tax, it is to 
be expected that individuals will always try to find ways round legislation 
for the control of monopoly and to set up privileged positions for them- 
selves. In such circumstances, it would be foolish to suggest that the 
prevention or control of monopolistic practices by law can ever be perfect. 
But it would be equally foolish to argue that such legislation must be com- 
pletely ineffective. he question of importance is whether replacement 
of private by public monopoly is likely to be any more successful in 
curbing monopolistic behaviour; the evidence in the British case indicates 
that it is not. The argument that the motive for “socially undesirable” 
monopolistic behaviour disappears with nationalization is implausible. True, 
a nationalized enterprise need not be required to produce a surplus that 
might correspond to monopoly profits (though I shall argue below that 
some surplus should in fact be earned). But it is not so clear that this 
monopoly profit cannot be replaced simply by increased monopoly rents 
accruing to factors of production which are employed by the nationalized 
industry and whose position, protected as it is by law, is stronger than 
it could possibly be in private industry. At the same time, there are many 
examples of the willingness of statutory monopolies to raise revenues or to 
protect their position by measures that would be condemned in the case 
of private industry. A few examples must suffice. The use by public 
enterprises of price discrimination between consumers is common, and 
often clearly depends for its existence and its success upon statutory 
monopoly powers rather than upon genuine cost-differences (a good example 
is provided by the fixing of passenger transport fares for the London 
area). The invocation by the G.P.O. of legislation intended for quite 
different purposes in order to give the B.B.C. control over wireless broad- 
casting is an obvious illustration of the deliberate suppression of com- 
petition, and the arguments advanced for the “desirability” of these 
measures were of the classic “need to maintain quality and ensure minimum 
standards of service” kind that we are familiar with—and discount—in 
the case of private monopoly. The sole distinguishing element in this 
instance is the fact that the product is information and entertainment, and 
the “‘standards” involved were concerned with such things as the com- 
munity’s morals—so that this illustration serves also to emphasize the 
power-political objection to nationalized enterprise already discussed. A 
case could be made out, indeed, that the very thing that is objected to in 
private monopoly—absence of competition—is regarded by many of the 
supporters and administrators of nationalized enterprises as a prerequisite 
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of their successful operation. By some strange alchemy, the competition 
whose absence is said to make nationalization essential becomes unnecessary 
and even “harmful” once the public corporation has been created. It is 
perhaps possible to see why those responsible for the conduct of public 
enterprises should come to think like Lord Hurcombe, who argued that 
the competition created by the denationalization of road transport must 
make the return to capital investment in the railways less certain, and that 
denationalization must therefore be undesirable. It is less easy to see why 
professional economists should be sufficiently taken in by this kind of 
fallacy (as some of them have been) to argue, for example, for the 
“co-ordination” of policies between coal, gas and electricity enterprises 
and the prevention of competition between them. 

The second suggested economic benefit from nationalized industry is 
concerned with social costs and benefits. Some kinds of industrial enter- 
prise, it is said, impose costs or confer benefits on the community at large 
that are not reflected in the actual money costs and revenues accruing to 
individual producers. The precise nature of the costs and benefits con- 
cerned is usually left vague by those who use this argument, and it has 
never been given any precise formulation in British legislation. All that 
the enabling Acts require of our nationalized industries is to pursue an 
undefined “public interest’’, with the result that they have no more incentive 
to take account of “‘social costs and benefits’’ that are not reflected in their 
final statement of accounts than does any private enterprise.* Nor is 
this an unsatisfactory situation. Once again, nationalization is not the only 
possible way to take care of the problems concerned, and indeed of itself 
does nothing about them. It is the job of the Government, should it 
believe that such social costs or benefits exist in any field of activity, to 
take direct steps to see that they are taken into account by those responsible 
for the relevant economic decisions, for example by imposing taxes or 
providing subsidies as the case may be. Such specific governmental action 
is necessary whatever the nature (public or private) of the economic activi- 
ties concerned, so that from this point of view nationalization is an irrele- 
vance. Further, it is clearly undesirable that nationalized industries should 
take it upon themselves to take “‘social cost” decisions without explicit 
instructions from the Government. Decisions of this kind must be related 
to some general policy. and there is no reason to expect that an individual 
public corporation would automatically take all the considerations relevant 
to such a general policy into account. To illustrate, the Coal Board should 
take no more account than a private employer of the indirect consequences 
of closing an uneconomic pit. The Government has general policies to 
take care of problems of industrial change and dislocation, and these 
policies are as relevant to the problems of public as of private enterprise. 
The Coal Board’s obligation is to keep the Government informed of the 
facts, so that suitable policy measures can be taken, and not on its own 
* On this point, it is instructive to read the arguments produced by private and 

public enterprises respectively as to why an injunction should not be granted to 

prevent them polluting the waters of the River Derwent. 
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authority to decide, for example, to keep the pit open by imposing higher 
prices upon consumers. 

Finally, we have the proposal that in some industries nationalization is 
the most satisfactory means of increasing economic efliciency. Again, the 
argument is not always very precise. Lord Morrison of Lambeth, for 
example, has referred to industries as being suitable for nationalization 
because they are “‘basic’’ in character or “tin a muddle” through private 
enterprise. This is so vague as not to be worth pursuing. What is of more 
interest is the proposition (put forward by Peter Wiles in The Unservile 
State) that there may be industries in which “‘rationalization”’ and /or greater 
specialization cannot for one reason or another be achieved through a 
competitive market, but might be attainable through some form of public 
ownership. The notion that a competitive market for some products is 
“impossible”’ or “‘inefficient”’ is a common one, but it is unlikely that there 
are very many avenues of production in which technical factors alone set 
a minimum to the efficient size of production units so large relative to total 
demand for the product that effective competition is out of the question or 
not conducive to technical efficiency in production.* More usually, what 
seem at first sight to be simply “‘technical’”’ problems in the narrow sense 
turn out to have their real roots elsewhere—in the deliberate creation of 
monopoly conditions, in the influence of legislation upon the competitive 
process (consider the importance of the law of property for the economic 
development of coal mining and of farming), and so on. In other cases, 
the problem may lie not in the size of production units per se, but rather 
in the difficulty of organizing a competitive market for the final product 
(telephones, electricity supply). Clearly, the first step in such cases is to 
consider means by which the inhibitions might be removed (by amending 
legislation, Government intervention in the marketing process, etc.). rather 
than to create a public monopoly simply because such inhibitions already 
exist. Even in the residual cases, where measures of this kind would not 
be adequate, it still remains to be considered whether State reorganization 
of property and activities that remain essentially private (as, for example, 
by the Railways Act, 1921) might not be a preferable solution to outright 
nationalization. 

So far our concern has been to consider the arguments commonly 
advanced to support the nationalization of particular industries. The rest 
of this section will offer some of the general economic objections to such 
measures. In the first place, the pricing of the products of public corpora- 
tions raises problems not met with in anything like so acute a form else- 
where in the economy. Without a market in which prices can be com- 
petitively established, these enterprises are driven to try to determine 
“right” prices by such means as the calculation of costs of production. 
This is a dubious procedure at best. There have been a number of inter- 
* This is the kind of argument that was used in support of the nationalization of 

raw cotton buying. But the Raw Cotton Commission never succeeded in dis- 

covering “economies of large-scale buying” that had not been exploited by the 
earlier free market. There was no logical reason to expect that it would 
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esting experiments along such lines, particularly in East European countries, 
but in my view no solution has yet been propounded which is even 
theoretically acceptable (much less administratively feasible) in the context 
of a society which gives primacy to consumers’ freedom of choice in 
decisions about the utilization of economic resources. On this ground 
alone there would seem to be strong reason to try other forms of economic 
organization first when attempting to find solutions for any particular 
economic problem, with nationalization kept very much as a last resort. 

Such a view is reinforced by the fact that the pricing and other decisions 
of nationalized enterprises have a special impact upon public opinion. 
Decisions that would pass unnoticed if made by a private organization may 
be given considerable publicity when made by a public corporation. Public 
corporations are vulnerable to the influence of political pressure groups 
in a way that private enterprises are not, and these pressures can override 
economic considerations in deciding pricing policies. Thus, the price of a 
bus ticket becomes a fit subject for intervention by a Prime Minister, and 
the Raw Cotton Commission gets itself powerfully criticized inter alia 
for doing things that had always been accepted without question from the 
private cotton market. It is possible to question whether such a situation 
conduces to satisfactory policy decisions, and consequently to question the 
utility of the form of economic organization that produces that situation. 

Secondly, a large nationalized sector can make it much more difficult 
for the Government to pursue employment and price stabilization policies. 
This view is contrary to generally accepted opinion, at least up to 1945; 
the influence of Keynes was to encourage the belief that a large public 
sector might in fact be used as a weapon for promoting stability by such 
means as increasing nationalized industry investment at times when the 
level of unemployment showed signs of rising. But the facts since 1945 are 
against this “traditional” view, at least in Britain. The rapid rate of 
growth of investment by nationalized industries over the period of post-war 
inflation has hardly contributed to stability. No doubt many plausible 
reasons can be advanced for the necessity for such investment. But, if 
accepted, these arguments themselves make nonsense of the claim that 
nationalization is likely to encourage stability, and support the proposition 
that such enterprises are rather likely to make stabilization policy more 
difficult. Also it is relevant to point out that a rapid rate of new investment 
by public enterprises is not discouraged (to say the least) by the same checks 
of profitability and riskiness that affect private producers, and is encouraged 
by continuous political pressures for improved standards of service. Further, 
it is not unreasonable to argue that when nationalized industries become 
important employers of labour, the wage-bargains struck from time to time 
in those industries come to be regarded as better evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions in regard to stabilization policy than its own statements 
about the matter. Thus, employers in the private sector may base their 
expectations for the future (and hence their attitudes to wage claims) upon 
the concessions being made by the nationalized industries. While it would 
he foolish to advance this as a complete explanation of the post-war in- 
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flationary process in Britain, it would be equally unwise to ignore the 
influence of the nationalized sector entirely. To the extent that this is so, 
it constitutes a further argument against a large public enterprise sector. 

Taken together, these objections tc nationalization seem to me to be 
overwhelming. They suggest that public corporations not only create 
problems in themselves, but may also have a bad influence upon the whole 
social and economic organization of the community, and upon the general 
position and activities of the Government. It seems to me to be a mistake 
to argue that the nationalization issue has become a relatively unimportant 
aspect of public policy—which appears, for example, to be the point of 
view taken in The Unservile State—or to concentrate attention upon the 
organizational problems of the industries that are in fact nationalized to 
the exclusion of discussion of the basic principles raised by public 
ownership. 

Il; General Principles of Organization and Control. It is evident that, 
if the above arguments are accepted, there is no reason for some of the 
industries that are now part of the public sector in Britain to remain there. 
But so that the policy proposals suggested in the following section may 
be comprehensive we must also lay down principles for the operation of 
those enterprises that remain nationalized. The first and basic rule of 
operation should be that nationalized enterprises should attempt so to 
price their products as to ensure that those who consume those products 
are made to bear the costs of such consumption. In the private sector of 
the economy, competition is the general means of trying to achieve 
this. For our present purposes, however, we can assume that (on the basis 
of the argument in Section I above) there will be few if any industries in 
which such competition is: possible that it is necessary to leave in public 
hands. For the remainder, the pricing problem has to be solved by other 
means. 

The central difficulty in deciding what particular consumers should be 
charged arises out of the fact that many of the costs necessarily incurred 
by nationalized industries in providing for individual consumption are 
“common” in the sense that they are not attributable in any logically defen- 
sible way to individual consumers. The erection and operation of an 
electricity generating station to supply a large number of consumers pro- 
vides a possible illustration of the nature of the problem. Costs not 
allocable to individuals can, however, often be attributed to groups of 
consumers (railway costs are much more “allocable” in this limited way 
than is commonly assumed) and the considerable possibilities in this 
direction should be exploited as a means of reducing the arbitrariness of 
pricing decisions. Within these consuming groups, however, the way the 
“common” costs are recovered cannot but be arbitrary, and the nationalized 
industry is effectively in the position of a discriminating monopolist in 
deciding what system of charges to adopt. This being so, there is need for 
the pricing policies of nationalized enterprises to be the subject of an 
annual report in all relevant detail, these reports being consolidated, 
placed before Parliament, and debated if possible as part of Home financial 
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procedure. There are of course procedural difliculties in the way; it would 
certainly not be easy to find the necessary parliamentary time. But the 
task is not impossible; for example, a satisfactorily constituted Select 
Committee dealing with pricing problems might quite quickly be able to 
lay before the House information about existing pricing policies in a form 
that would permit more satisfactory debate upon general principles than 
has hitherto proved possible. Nationalized industries left free in this matter 
tend to develop views of their own about “‘justice’’ in pricing policies, the 
need to maintain “‘minimum standards of service’’ (so that passengers must 
wait in the rain for a seat in a bus rather than be carried in one in which 
no-one sits), and so on. These policies can have a considerable influence 
both upon the effective distribution of community income (through the 
way pricing decisions are in fact made) and upon the actual use of com- 
munity resources. Failing general guidance from the Government, there 
is no reason why the policy decisions of nationalized boards should accord 
with the Government’s own views about such matters as income distribu- 
tion. It is important that this conflict of aims should not be permitted; 
means should and could be found for pricing policies to be scrutinized 
by Parliament and adapted (within the general obligation to cover costs) 
to parliamentary requirements in relation to such matters as income- 
distribution. 

The general principle that costs must be covered also needs to be inter- 
preted to take account of the special nature of nationalized enterprise. A 
private organization must expect to make a surplus (“profit’’) over paid- 
out costs if it is to indulge in any particular kind of economic activity. 
The size of the expected return required will depend upon such factors as 
the riskiness of the venture concerned. The risks associated with the 
organization of economic activity do not disappear when the activity is 
nationalized (compare the present problems of the coal and cotton in- 
dustries respectively), but they are transferred from individuals to the 
community at large. Consequently, those in control of nationalized enter- 
prises will take account of such risks in deciding price and investment 
policies only if explicitly required to do so. Failure to require some return 
from nationalized industries of this kind, over and above paid-out costs, 
must mean that they can compete for economic resources on unduly favour- 
able terms, so that the nationalized sector must come to employ more 
resources than economic considerations would justify. 

There is thus good ground for arguing that nationalized industries should 
earn a return (“profit”) over and above paid-out costs. Just what that 
return should be would differ from industry to industry; it would be a 
matter for parliamentary decision in respect of each enterprise, and would 
need to be considered simultaneously with the problems of pricing policy. 
Given the monopolistic position of the nationalized industries, any required 
surplus might be produced simply by the use of discriminatory monopoly 
pricing rather than by efficient use of resources. But with parliamentary 
oversight over pricing policies of the kind already proposed, there is no 
reason why the requirement to earn a specified surplus should not be used 
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to secure a more satisfactory basis of competition for resources between 
public and private sectors, and to produce an income for the community 
from its “investment”. As a corollary, there seems to be no case (on 
economic grounds at least) for retaining in the public sector enterprises that 
cannot earn some surplus over costs even when constituted as statutory 
monopolies. 

Finally, it is important that in deciding pricing policies nationalized 
enterprises should ignore any possible social costs and benefits that their 
activities might imply, unless such costs and benefits are explicitly made 
a part of their cost-revenue position by Government policy. To illustrate, 
it is sometimes argued that railways, although they may run at a loss in 
peacetime, need to be kept in being to meet our strategic needs in time 
of war. The railway authorities, considering whether or not to close a 
branch line, should not take such matters into account. There is no reason 
why the Government should not be informed if it is decided to close the 
line, and there is no reason why the Government in turn should not offer 
a specific subsidy in order to keep the line open, if strategic requirements 
make this worthwhile. In this way, the railway authorities are able to 
behave “‘commercially”, and the burden of providing for defence rests on 
the Exchequer (that is, the community at large), as it should, and does not 
have to be borne simply by those who wish to travel on the railways in 
peacetime. 

In respect of investment policy, there is again no general reason why 
nationalized industries should have different treatment from private 
organizations. The “‘costs”’ that they should take into account must include 
a “commercial” rate of return on borrowing for investment. For this 
purpose, it might be useful.for Parliament to specify the number of years 
over which costs (including interest payments) have to be covered and the 
defined “‘trading profit” earned. Some such scheme is necessary if it is to 
be ensured that the financial “rules” for nationalized industries are in 
fact being obeyed. In existing British conditions, it would not be easy to 
establish “‘commercial’’ borrowing rates for nationalized industries. As 
was: pointed out earlier, nationalization transfers the risks of borrowing 
from individuals to the community; lenders consequently may feel more 
secure than when lending to private enterprises of similar type, and are 
therefore likely to offer lower interest rates. As a first step, the Treasury 
guarantee for public enterprise borrowing might be completely abolished. 
Enterprises might then be required to borrow from the market, and an 
additional ‘‘risk-premium”’ of x per cent per annum (the size being decided 
by Parliament) levied by the Government on all outstanding nationalized 
industry borrowing. The purpose of this levy is to ensure that the risk 
involved in borrowing by these enterprises is reflected in costs in the same 
kind of way as it would be were the borrowing done by a private organiza- 
tion. The size of the “‘premium”’ could be decided at the same time as the 
size of the “profit” that the industry is required to earn, but it is clearly 
important that the two things be kept conceptually distinct and separately 
assessed. An ultimately more satisfactory procedure for dealing with the 
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investment and borrowing problem might be to enable public and private 
enterprise to borrow on competitive terms, and to subject public enterprises 
to normal bankruptcy procedures. ‘This is a less unrealistic possibility than 
it perhaps seems: something of the kind already happens elsewhere, for 
example in Yugoslavia. Finally, public enterprises should be treated for 
purposes of stabilization policy in exactly the same way as other industrial 
activities: this is essential if the other economic purposes of these enter- 
prises are not to be frustrated by special obligations placed upon them in 
respect of price and employment stabilization. 

Ill: A Policy for Britain. Let us now apply the ideas already developed 
to the existing British situation, in order to suggest the general lines that 
policy towards nationalized industry might follow. I have already argued 
for the need for general review in Parliament of the pricing and investment 
policies of nationalized industries. This might well be done by a Select 
Committee of the House, aided by a permanent secretariat and behaving 
as a reviewing body concerned with principles rather than as an instrument 
of detailed control. There is no need to try to review all policies of al! 
the industries annually, and once the Committee had established itself and 
carried out a few general reviews it might well find itself able to proceed 
by concentrating on changes in policies and circumstances. 

A first task of this Committee would be the need to decide upon the need 
for particular industries to remain in public control; the preceding dis- 
cussion has provided reason to believe that not all the present nationalized 
industries need to continue in that form. From this point of view, T would 
divide the industries thus: 


Group 1 Group I! 
Coal G.P.O 
Rail Transport B.B ¢ 
Gas and Electricity Bank of England 


Cable and Wireless 

Civil Aviation 
Group I contains the industries in which it can be argued that ‘“‘commercial”’ 
factors are of dominating importance for policy. It is noteworthy that it is 
also the most important group from the point of view of claims on com- 
munity resources, and also that it is in respect of industries in this group 
that further nationalization measures have proved most unpopular (road 
transport, raw cotton trading, steel). Further, the industries listed did not 
come into public ownership as the result of decisions of principle of the 
kind earlier examined, and in particular were not monopolistic in the way 
described. Rather, public control originated in a combination of intensive 
competition (for example, in the gas industry and the coal industry in 
depression) that encouraged the industries themselves to accept controls, 
and in measures of public policy that inhibited satisfactory competition 
(such as the Coal Mines Act and the Road Traffic Act), quite as much 
as in any doctrinaire adherence to the superiority of nationalization as a 
form of economic organization. 

Once created, nationalized enterprises of this kind are in a position to 

exist for longer than the market would have let them, since destructive 
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competition within the industry is suppressed and means can be sought to 
inhibit or control new and competitive private developments. The existence 
of public gas enterprises and of public control over the industry, for 
example, cannot have been without importance as a reason for the controls 
imposed upon the developing electricity industry, and those controls them- 
selves paved the way for the later developments in public ownership. The 
first requirement for a satisfactory policy towards this first “‘commercial” 
group, therefore, is that we should get rid of the present attitude of 
“irreversibility’’"—that established nationalized industries can in no circum- 
stances be returned to the private sector. The Government should be at 
least as ready to get rid of enterprises that it no longer needs to control 
as it is to extend the public sector when circumstances make this necessary. 
It is interesting to consider the industries individually with this in mind. 

Rail transport enjoys no significant monopoly power, given the efliciency 
of the alternative available forms of transport. The most satisfactory 
policy would seem to be to leave the enterprise free to decide charges 
without any general control or ““common carrier” obligation, but to enforce 
rigidly the requirement to cover costs and to earn a specified return, and 
to relate that requirement to a defined time-period. Admittedly, there are 
difficulties to be met in providing a basis for “fair”? competition between 
road and rail transport, given the present structure of the two industries 
and the present activities of the Government (such as a provider of roads 
and as a taxing and licensing agent). I do not believe, however, that these 
difficulties need prove insuperable, given the will. It would be one task of 
the proposed Committee to throw up proposals about these matters, and 
about the further information that might be needed if a satisfactory com- 
petitive environment is to be established. At the same time, the Committee 
would be in a position (through its functions in relation to pricing practice) 
to keep check upon the use of local monopoly powers, if any still exist, by 
the railways. Defence and other “‘social cost”’ arguments could be better, 
because more explicitly, taken care of with such a system; those who wanted 
subsidies for particular forms of transport would have to argue their case 
in the open. If rail transport could not pay its way in such circumstances, 
what arguments remain for its continued public ownership? For that 
matter, what are the arguments for public ownership if the railways should 
prove profitable? Unless significant monopoly power still exists once a 
satisfactory basis for competition has been created, which is unlikely, there 
would seem to be good reason to regard the policy just outlined as a 
preliminary to sale of the enterprise to the highest bidders. 

The coal industry, even more than the railways, is an industry in which 
there is no economic reason why a competitive market should not exist. 
The basis of competition was destroyed, not by technical factors (any one 
pit of “‘economic” size meets a very small part of the total demand for 
coal) or by private monopolization, but by the property laws and the 
quota legislation of the 1930’s. The situation has been exacerbated by 
the industry’s unhappy history of labour relations. As an interim policy, 
the Government might allow the greatest possible freedom to import and 
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export coal: there is no reason why imported coal should not be sold 
through the market without any control by the National Coal Board. As 
well as introducing a valuable element of competition, this would help 
solve the Coal Board’s pricing problems; at present, there is no satisfactory 
means of pricing different qualities of coal by cost, and the foreign com- 
petition would provide limits for the Board’s freedom of action in deciding 
relative prices. It might also be possible to separate the responsibilities of 
the Coal Board for production and the use of the market for selling. For 
example, why should we not give individual pits the freedom to decide 
their own price and marketing policies? As with railways, the eventual 
aim should be to get the industry out of the public sector altogether; it 
meets none of the requirements for an industry for which public operation 
is necessary. Nor is this view changed by the present decline in the 
importance of coal as a fuel. Do we really want to see a public sector 
composed of industries which—far from being “‘dangerous monopolies” — 
tind difficulty in making ends meet even when given statutory protection 
from competition? Public ownership provides no satisfactory solution for 
the problems created by economic change, with its concomitant of decline 
in particular sectors. True, nationalization might arrest or delay such 
decline, or change its character. But it can do these things only at the 
cost of the inhibition of the development of the economy at large. As 
has already been argued, the task of amelioration of the “social costs” 
of economic change must be that of the Government and not of subordinate 
bodies. If satisfactory general measures are taken to deal with the diffi- 
culties created by structural change, there is even less reason for declining 
industries to become or remain part of the public sector than for more 
prosperous ones. 

Gas and electricity supply raises difficult problems, and provides a 
stronger case for public enterprise than the two industries just considered. 
Technical conditions already make the creation of a satisfactory basis for 
competition difficult, and future developments such as the utilization of 
atomic power may add to the problems. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the difficulty of creating a competitive market for electricity supply 
arises, not out of the size of production units, but rather out of the in- 
divisibility of the distribution network. Competitive production might be 
possible, but supplies are transmitted to final consumers over the common 
grid. If the grid were independently operated, therefore, it would be 
possible to have individual suppliers selling power to it. But since the 
grid is in the position of a sole buyer, no truly competitive market can 
arise. One might perhaps be created artificially. but this would certainly 
involve costs that public operation can avoid, and would consequently be 
thought justifiable only by those whose other objections to public ownership 
make them willing to accept such costs in order to avoid it. If the enter- 
prises are to remain in public control, it would be worthwhile to examine 
whether the gas industry retains any significant monopoly power similar 
to that enjoyed by electricity for lighting. If not, the gas industry might 
be left to compete on its own terms with electricity supply, while the 
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charges for electricity in its ‘“‘monopolistic’” uses are kept under review by 
our parliamentary Committee. There are many very difficult problems 
here, but some competition would be better than none from this point of 
view. Given the importance and long gestation period of investment plans 
in this field, it is important that investment proposals should be kept under 
constant review, and that the obligations of the industry as to borrowing 
and return to investment be the subject of deliberate decision and review 
by Parliament. It might perhaps be necessary to have a permanent sub- 
committee of the proposed Select Committee to deal solely with this in- 
dustrial group. 

Group II is a more heterogeneous group; the unifying element is the 
fact that particular social or political considerations arise to modify what 
might be the economically most desirable form of organization. The nature 
of these special considerations is not difficult to see in each case. The 
importance to the Government of means of communication with its citizens 
is undoubtedly one reason for the public ownership of the G.P.O., the 
B.B.C. and Cable and Wireless, and this reason together with its impor- 
tance to defence accounts for State activity in the field of Civil Aviation. 
The need for central control over the money supply calls for some form 
of public control of the Bank of England. However, to say that other 
considerations are relevant does not mean that economic considerations 
are not. Indeed, it is clear that for some of the enterprises (G.P.O., Civil 
Aviation) the “‘commercial’’ aspect of their policies is very important 
indeed; they might well have been pushed into the first group of enterprises 
and the extra-economic arguments introduced simply to modify the methods 
and policies that simple economic criteria would suggest. Also, the need 
for public participation in, or provision of, enterprises of this type is not the 
same as the need for public monopoly of such activities, and experience 
suggests that when they are given monopoly powers bodies in these fields 
will use them if they can for such purposes as the checking of technical and 
other developments that threaten their monopoly position. 

Some illustrations of this were given earlier. Thus, there is a strong case 
in most of the sectors concerned for allowing State enterprise, but putting 
it out to compete (perhaps with a subsidy to reflect the special services 
performed for the Government) with private enterprises in the same field. 
Public enterprise in the field of communications may be necessary, but 
the experience of the B.B.C. provides a good deal of evidence that public 
control is not without important dangers. Finally, the possibility that 
these services may require subsidy does not mean that their system of 
pricing should not be subjected to some kind of control. It is difficult, 
for example, to justify a flat-rate licence fee for radio and television, as 
against a pricing system that charges by individual consumption. There 
is no reason why the pricing policies of this second group of enterprises 
should not be treated in the same fashion as the policies of other public 
enterprises, and reviewed by the parliamentary Committee along with the 
rest. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


RCHBISi{OP Makarios, having emerged triumphantly trom the 

challenge to his authority and prestige in Cyprus, the way is open 

for the formal establishment of the new republic on March 19, 
unless the date is again delayed. And, in spite of the serious setback to the 
island’s economy caused by the emergency, an adverse balance on visible 
trade to the tune of £18,000,000, and a high degree of inflation, the 
Archbishop believes that the 1960 Budget will be balanced, with little to 
spare for urgent development work. With regard to Cyprus’ hopes of 
prosperity in the world economic scheme of things, it is obvious, of course, 
as he agreed with me during a long talk I had with him last summer, that 
at the outset the island would have to depend largely on external aid. He 
has no doubts on the question of Cyprus eventually achieving a viable 
economy but, like the wise ruler he is, he has resolved that the republic 
created out of the Zurich and London agreements must remain in the 
sterling area for at least ten years. The Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders 
had come to this mutual and unanimous decision after studying a British 
memorandum which outlined the advantages of such a course, such as 
close trading and financial links with a stable body. 

Whatever the precise position of the Republic of Cyprus within the 
Commonwealth may be, and whatever the duration, one may freely accept 
the recent statement of the last Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, that it is in the 
interests of Great Britain to promote a happy and prosperous Cyprus, 
and that it is in the best interests of the new republic to maintain trading 
and finacial relations with the United Kingdom. The goodwill which 
Britain lost under the Harding régime—and sores still fester deeply in 
Cyprus—may well be regained by generous help from Britain. Already 
there is evidence that Britain will not be niggardly. and, indeed, if her 
military bases are to function smoothly and be secure, she cannot afford 
to be otherwise. A start is to be made by allocating £2,000,000 on the 
development of Famagusta port, which was undergoing improvement 
while the emergency was still on, and which is at a short distance fron 
the British base at Dhekelia. Half a million pounds will be spent on a new 
air termina) at Nicosia. Famagusta is the only port with deep water berths 
in the island, and if its extension is necessary for British supplies by sea 
it is no less necessary to an independent Cyprus which aims at expansion 
of her export trade. 

The six-year development plan which Britain inaugurated in Cyprus. 
due to end in 1961, and which was costing £8,000,000 a year until halted 
by the emergency, is now under consideration in London. What propor- 
tion of the original £38,000,000 earmarked for the scheme will now be made 
available is not known at the time of writing, but it is certain that Britain 
will not wish to be behind the United States in the amount of financial 
aid she will offer. The Archbishop told me: “Cyprus is a rich island, and 
there are many possibilities for agriculture, and every hope of the republic 
becoming viable.”” Meantime, the people would welcome financial assis- 
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tance from such countries as the United States, West Germany and Italy, 
provided it was without political conditions. “We shall seek U.N. 
membership as soon as possible after independence,” added Makarios. 
“Our guiding principles will be friendship with all nations, and strict 
respect for the U.N. Charter.’’ He thought that once they had a clear-cut 
economic plan for Cyprus, American aid would be forthcoming. 

Quite apart from the fact that both the World Bank and Russia are 
reported to be interested in offering loans, Mr. W. H. Cornwell, of the 
United Nations technical assistance group in Turkey, visited Cyprus near 
the end of last year “to discover what the republic will want or expect 
in aid for development, financial and technical.’””’ The Budgetary situation, 
Makarios had informed me, would be eased this year by the gift of 
£10,000,000 from Greece and Turkey for specified projects. On the subject 
of British help for Cyprus, it is understood that the British Government is 
in close touch with both Athens and Ankara. The purpose is to ascertain 
to what extent Greece and Turkey would be associated with British plans 
for Cyprus development. The British Government, in addition to 
Famagusta port improvements and the blueprint for a better airport, had 
in mind the extension of electricity to the country districts, but the most 
immediate and urgent problem, as Makarios also emphasized to me, is 
water and irrigation, so vitally important to agriculture. The total area 
of arable land in the island amounts to about 3,900,000 donums (three 
donums to one acre), of which 80 to 85 per cent is cultivated; 15 per cent 
is irrigated in an average winter and 6.1 per cent in an average summer. 
During 1958 the Cyprus Government completed surveys or were pro- 
ceeding with plans for ten major irrigation dams at a cost of £1,000,000, 
but despite all efforts so far, sufficient water is not forthcoming for Cyprus’ 
agriculture—the key to a viable economy. At present, during winter rains 
and spring, when mountain snows are melting, water flows abundantly; 
but most of it flows uselessly to the sea down river beds which are dry for 
nine months of the year. A scheme has been mooted where £30,000,000 
would be spent over a period of seven years in harnessing the 70,000,000 
gallons of water calculated to run to waste each year in Cyprus. The 
winter spates would be diverted through tunnels into underground reser- 
voirs. The irrigation plan is linked with a hydro-electric project for electrical 
expansion throughout the island. 

Assuming an adequate water supply for agriculture, that does not mean 
that all the island’s economic difficulties are solved. The first President of 
the republic has no illusions as to the trials that lie ahead in changing over 
from the largely fictitious basis on which the so-called “prosperity” of 
Cyprus has hitherto been based to a sounder economy resting on the 
foundations of the island’s natural resources. The employment created 
by the building of air bases and military cantonments and their maintenance 
has created a false picture of prosperity, and has had the effect of taking 
people away from the land. Both the Archbishop and the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr. Pascalis Pascalides, told me they were very 
anxious to get the people back to their villages, especially those skiiled 
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in cottage industries, like the making of the famous Lefkara lace. On the 
immediate problem of unemployment created by the sackings at the bases, 
the President and his Government will no doubt have welcomed the an- 
nouncement by the Governor that 15,000 Greek Cypriots would be given 
work at the bases, where 5,500 Service families would live. 

The importance of agriculture to the long-term prospects may be grasped 
by the fact that just under one-half of the total productive area belongs 
to small peasant farmers, that normally just under a half of the working 
population is engaged on the land, and that more than a third of the 
island’s exports are agricultural products, including cereals, citrus fruits, 
carobs, wines and potatoes. It is interesting to note here that the best 
customers for these products, in order of importance, are West Germany, 
Britain, Italy, the United States, Holland, France and Australia. Serious 
difficulties facing the new State are that intensive cultivation is limited by 
insufficient water, and that Cyprus represents one of the most extreme 
cases of fragmentation in the Middle East. Land fragmentation constitutes 
a great obstacle in the further development of agriculture, and is hardly 
to be overcome entirely by co-operative marketing. Last year, as a first 
step towards solving the problem of fragmentation, the Cyprus Government 
appointed a Land Consolidation Officer and initiated a study of the 
question, as well as drafting a Bill. While the multiplicity of holdings 
renders the products inherently uneconomic in terms of world prices, the 
inflationary tendencies of the past few years, brought about by the presence 
of so many soldiers with a considerable purchasing power, has resulted 
in a considerable increase in production costs, thus weakening the com- 
petitive power of Cyprus exports abroad. Clearly, if the new State is to 
succeed economically, the opposition to better organized marketing by 
certain individual entrepreneurs must be swept aside, and improvements 
in the quality of the products, such as wines and citrus fruits and olive 
oil, must be pursued vigorously, with the standardizing of the packing of 
agricultural products. Cyprus is already producing some excellent wines, 
but these have never been fully exploited in England, and wherever they 
have been sold the prices have been too low, which is bad from a psycho- 
logical point of view. 

The Economic Review for Cyprus for 1958, issued by the Colonial 
Government, states: “The importance of mining to the economy of the 
island need hardly be emphasized. Nearly 52 per cent of the total value 
of exports during the year under review consisted of minerals.” A not so 
healthy state of affairs appears to be disclosed by the admission that while 
the total gross capital formation in mining and quarrying increased from 
£483,000 in 1953 to £1,243,000 in 1956, it decreased to £793,000 in 1957, 
and was “provisionally estimated to have dropped to £631,000 in 1958.” 
Also, about 5,000 people were employed in mining and quarrying in 1958, 
compared with 6,000 in the previous year, the explanation being that the 
reduction was due to greater mechanization. In fact, at one time more 
than 10,000 persons were employed in the minerals and quarrying indus- 
tries, but in these apparently prosperous years the island’s economy bene- 
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tited less from the increased value of exports of minerals than the foreign 
(or mostly foreign) mining companies who ran the mines. Thus, in 1951, 
for example, before the emergency began, the amount paid in wages was 
£1,120,000, compared with a total value of exported minerals of £8,000,000. 
What matters to the new State, however, is not the past but the future, 
and the view generally expressed by responsible opinion in Cyprus is that 
the minerals will become exhausted in another decade. 

Hence, with the hoped-for expansion in agriculture and a big increase 
in exports of products of the land, both the Archbishop and Mr. Pascalides 
considered during our conversations that tourism offered another bright 
source of revenue for the young republic. New hotels would be built at the 
seaside resorts and in the mountains—in Troodos, Prodromos, Platres and 
Kyrenia. Makarios commented: “Cyprus concentrates all the pre- 
conditions for becoming an important tourist centre in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, with its archeological treasures, great natural beauty, 
excellent climate and the famous hospitality of its people. These factors 
are a guarantee that Cyprus will soon attract visitors from all over the 
world.” 

As was feared, the London conference broke down on the issue of the 
military bases. On the face of it, the British demand for an area of 123 
square miles out of a total island area of 3,572 square miles was hardly 
reasonable, seeing that much of this disputed region is good arable land. 
The action of the Cyprus Government in making an order for the com- 
pulsory purchase of certain strips of land containing water bores was nct 
calculated to promote a friendly solution, angering in fact the Archbishop 
(and probably Colonel Grivas), and one wonders how the British Govern- 
ment expect the bases to function without the goodwill of the Greek 
population. It would appeaf that whatever political wisdom there may be 
in British Government circles, the military men had their way at the 
London talks. 

On the political side, while the Archbishop himself and the Athens 
newspapers, excepting those of the extreme Left, deplored the disunity 
that marked the Presidential election, too much should not be read into 
this. Political dissension has been a frequent feature of Greek political 
situations in the past 2,500 years, and the intervention of Mr. John Clerides, 
the veteran Q.C., as a rival for the Presidency at least proved two things: 
the continuing immense popularity of Makarios generally in the island, and 
the fact that the Communists are not the strong force that some politicians 
and journalists in Britain believe them to be. The dissidents, including 
the Communists, could poll no more than 71,753 votes against 144,501 
for Archbishop Makarios in a 91 per cent poll. An odd sidelight is that 
while the dissident Mayor of Nicosia, Dr. Dervis, attacked the Greek 
Government for being the “‘slave traders of Cyprus” by agreeing to the 
island’s present fate, after the Zurich and London agreements he declared 
with enthusiasm: “‘Cyprus can become a second Greece.” 

THOMAS ANTHEM 
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RUSSIA REVISITED 


THREE weeks’ tour of Russia which includes Leningrad, Moscow, 
Kieff and villages in the Northern Ukraine can give one a fairly good 
impression of what is going on in the country and how the people are 

living. But after doing this recently I still felt that the picture was not 
entirely satisfactory, because large areas of Russia are still closed to 
foreigners and some of them the most important. No-one can get a true 
picture of Russia unless one can see the Volga and the towns and villages 
on its banks, and last autumn the whole length of that famous river was 
suddenly closed to foreigners. The reason for the closing of whole areas 
is a mystery. It may be military, it may have something to do with the 
movement of important machinery and stores. It may be due to the com- 
plaint of some traveller that accommodation was not as he liked it (the 
authorities are very sensitive on this point). It may be due to some or all 
of these causes. 

In these three weeks however I was able to get some idea of the progress 
that had been made in the country since I was last there in 1946. The 
country then was just recovering from the devastation of the war. I had 
seen Russia in Tsarist times when a privileged few lived very well and 
the rest of the country either very modestly or little above the starvation 
line. 1 then saw the country go down in revolution and civil war, when 
it was literally starving over large areas especially in the north. Then 
I saw it slowly climb out of this state, when suddenly it was attacked by 
Hitler and brought low again. It has climbed from the depths once more 
and its standard of living is higher for wide masses of the people than I 
have every seen it before. Yet that is far below that of Western ond 
Central Europe, not to speak of America. The national income is more 
evenly distributed than it has ever been. That does not mean however 
that there are no economic tiers in society. There has developed in recent 
years a privileged class with a higher income than the rest, with private 
cars, good flats and country bungalows for the summer. These are the 
higher bureaucrats, the technocrats, the top industrial executives and the 
leading artists, actors and ballet dancers. As there is virtually no income 
tax it is possible for this class even to start accumulating capital by in- 
vesting in State loans and handing on to their children. These are the people 
referred to in that famous novel Not by Bread Alone by Duditseff. Mr. 
Khrushchev sees the danger of this development and his popularity, which 
is great, is derived in part at least from the fact that he is known to favour 
policies which will bring the higher standard of living enjoyed by this 
relatively narrow circle of society down to the much wider circle of the 
lower professional and working classes. He has succeeded in getting a 
degree of decentralization of industry and in breaking up the log-jam of 
top executives in Moscow who have been stultifying the economic machine 
till recently. He now seems to be aiming at increasing the supply and 
cheapening the price of general consumer goods. 

One has not got to be long in the U.S.S.R. to realize how poor the 
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standard of living is relative to the West and to Central Europe. While the 
economy of the nation is geared to heavy industry, scientific research and 
military preparation, the consumer goods industry has been relatively 
starved. Moreover the gigantic bureaucratic machine with its top-heavy 
staffs, its checks and counter-checks, dams up the flow of free exchange 
of what goods there are. Mr. Khrushchev’s decentralization is causing 
some improvement here, but one has only to go into the houses or flats of 
the average Soviet citizen (and I succeeded in doing this on one new 
housing estate in Moscow) to see how modest the standard of living is. 
I saw no refrigerators, washing machines or any of the hundred and one 
gadgets which the West European housewife has at her disposal. Yet Russia 
is ahead of the world in certain scientific and industrial processes. This 
situation however has only been reached by starving the country of con- 
sumer goods. 

Russia is still in the primitive consumer goods and early capital con- 
struction stage. She is still opening out new minefields, building steel 
plants and has hardly begun her road development. But instead of finishing 
this and getting well into the consumer goods stage she is forcing herself 
into the advanced stage of capital goods construction. This is an altogether 
artificial set-up and results in Russia being in some forms of industrial 
production ahead of all other countries in the world, such as jet propulsion, 
certain aircraft and machine tools. Yet in matters of ordinary clothing 
and footwear for the civil population the supplies are inferior in quality, 
scarce in quantity and dear in relation to wages when compared with 
Western and Central Europe. There is here of course a question of 
prestige. The world talks about Russia and is greatly impressed by her 
scientific discoveries and their application to industry. It is easy to get the 
impression from this that’ Russia is surpassing Western Europe and 
America as the dominant industrial power of the world. It is true of 
course that soon Russia may be able to export planes and machine tools 
at half the cost that the rest of the world can produce them and so swamp 
world markets. She may attract to herself the undeveloped States of Asia 
and Africa who are not yet in the early capital goods production stage. 
She may be the one power that can successfully equip them in the shortest 
time and thus enable them to pass quickly into the consumer goods stage. 
In so doing these countries may adopt in some form or other the Communist 
way of society. But Russia can only do this by keeping her own people 
down to a level only one stage above the undeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa themselves. She is keeping herself artificially in the early consumer 
goods stage and prolonging the period of passing over into the durable 
consumer goods stage. Similar things in different surroundings of course 
took place in Tsarist times before the Revolution when Russia exported 
much corn to the world markets and was an important factor on these 
markets. Yet she only did this by half starving her own peasants and 
exporting corn which should have gone into their mouths. 

In this respect also it seems that this is a matter of internal politics. A 
rapid rise in the standard of living of the Russian masses might lead to 
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awkward consequences for the Communist Party. A Communist Govern- 
ment is not subject to such pressure from its own public opinion that it 
has immediately to do what is wanted, as have the Governments of Western 
and Central Europe and America. It is obvious that if the durable con- 
sumer goods stage is reached soon, the average Soviet citizen will begin 
to want and to get private motor cars, week-end bungalows in the country 
and altogether be more independent and less under control. And after all 
it is easier for the police to see who are living in a block of flats and who 
visits them than if they can at any time go off in a car to a bungalow on 
the edge of a forest some 50 miles from the town. 

Yet Mr. Khrushchev knows quite well this sort of change is coming and 
that not even a Communist Government can resist it, even if it wants to. 
And Mr. Khrushchev seems to fancy himself in the role of the popular 
liberator after the strait-jacket of the Stalin era, just as Alexander II 
fancied himself as the Tsar-Liberator after the harsh winter of discontent 
under his father. But Mr. Khrushchev seems to be making haste slowly 
He certainly wants a gradual improvement in the standard of living of the 
people but not a flood which may let loose forces difficult to control. The 
Communist Party even in Poland, where relaxation has gone much further, 
retains the right to have the last word in every situation. The Communist 
leaders, including Mr. Khrushchev, have no intention of allowing this to 
be altered. And public opinion is likely to be satisfied if it sees a gradual 
approach to a more plentiful and cheaper consumer goods stage than 
exists at present 

One of the things that impressed me most in general conversation with 
the average Soviet citizen that I met and talked to was an apparently quite 
genuine desire to lift the burden of armaments from the economy of the 
nation in order to make it easier to get the better things of life. This 
emotion seemed as strong with the non-Communist professional architect 
whom I met in his flat as with the Communist Assistant Director of the 
Institute of World Economics and International Relations whom JT met in 
his office. The latter seemed convinced that ultimately the Communist 
system would be proved in practice to be more effective than the “free” 
system but that would have to be proved as a result of experience and 
not by internal subversion of non-Communist countries aided by military 
intervention’ from outside. I formed the opinion that the mass of public 
opinion in the country is on the side of much reduced armaments if only 
to enable greater progress to be made with production of consumer goods. 
It thus really appears that Russia has left behind the phase of aggressive 
Communism characteristic of Stalin’s days. This phase seems typical of 
States in the early stage of revolution after a new régime has established 
itself. It was typical of the French Revolution and Russia too has passed 
through it and now apparently is moving out of it. China, on the other 
hand, is right in it and there is no doubt that Mao is causing no little 
anxiety to Mr. Khrushchev by his aggressive policy on the Indian frontier, 
which is creating unfavourable reactions against Communism throughout 
Asia. For Mr. Khrushchev is hoping for the spread of Communism through 
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ut practical demonstration throughout the neutral world of Asia and Africa. 
se China in the aggressive stage of its revolution is spoiling the whole plan. 
al One of the ways by which the Soviet régime hopes to achieve the spread 
an of Communism is by showing the neutral world that they can deliver the 
'Y | goods better than anyone else. Hence the great technical education drive. 
all | According to information that I was given Russia turns out now about 
10 | 100,000 technologists every year, that is people who can take charge of 
mn major engineering, electrical or chemical projects and put them through 
both in Russia and in the neutral world. | went over the Bauman Institute 
id in Moscow, which turns out about 1,500 technologists a year. On leaving 
oO. the Institute they command salaries of about 1,000 roubles a month, 
ar which at the “tourist”’ rate of exchange would come to about £35 a month. 
1 | My impression on going over this Institute was that the practical and 
nt } theoretical training was in no way inferior to anything of a similar kind 
y in Great Britain. On the other hand, this is done by taking suitable pupils 
he | from the secondary schools at the age of 16 and giving them an intense 
ne five-year course. The principle is one of early specialization and no other 
T, training is given. Thus there is no course of history or study of literature. 
st All knowledge of the arts and the humanities seems to stop at 16. The 
to result must be a very highly specialized individual with very little know- 
al ledge of the world and of the society in which he lives. Of course there are 
in | courses in Marxist doctrines and in the theory of “economic determinism” 
which, however, would rather tend to narrow outlook and divert into one 
th channel the minds of the students. 
te | If industry is pushing ahead rapidly with all the latest discoveries of 
ne science behind it, agriculture, still the largest industry in the country, has 
is made much slower progress. i spent several days in the Ukraine and it 
ct was arranged to see a collective farm that I had visited 14 years ago, when 
1e ! was there just after the war. It was apparent at once that the progress 
in made had been astonishing, but then after the war everything had to start 
st from scratch. But the population of the village had increased by nearly 
” half and signs of wartime destruction had disappeared, the herd of cattle 
d had trebled and there was a considerable amount of new machinery, the 
ry | sheep had trebled and the pigs had risen to 1,600 against none 14 years 
ic ago. Certainly on the face of it there had been immense progress if one 
ly compares the conditions today with the conditions just after the war. But 
S. how did it compare with conditions on an average large farm in Western 
ve and Central Europe? One got the impression that as an economic unit 
of producing food and paying its way it was far below similar types of farms 
d in the West. For the available labour was inefficiently used. In the work 
do brigades of from ten to 20 men it seemed that half the men and women 
er were standing idle. There were so many hands for the job. The new 
le machinery had made many redundant and yet there had been an increase 
r. in the number of peasants working on the farm. On 2,600 acres there 
ut were some 700 peasant families. That would mean about one man to 
rh about four acres against 40 on any well managed farm in the West. Sixty 


girls looked after 300 dairy cattle, which in this country would be managed 
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by ten men or women. Yields per acre of wheat and maize were about 
a third that of the West. One got the impression that the collective farm 
is still regarded from a social as well as from an economic aspect, for it 
keeps people on the land as well as produces food. Yet increased food 
supply is needed if Russia is to carry out its intensive industrial plan and 
export to dominate the markets of the neutral world. The potential of 
the Russian farms and land is enormous and considerable increase in 
food is obtainable, but it is not being obtained at present. There is general 
satisfaction at Mr. Khrushchev’s liberal policy towards the peasants, en- 
abling them to sell the products of the collective farms and of their private 
holdings free on the open market. Moreover, requisitioning is ended and 
the peasant pays a money tax based on the acreage of his private holding 
which in the area I visited was about four acres. The figures that I got 
from some of the peasants showed that they were able to keep far more 
for themselves than they had beer. when I was there last under Stalin. 
But the fact remains that collective farms in Russia are nothing like as 
efficient as the private farms in Western and Central Europe. I found that 
many of the young men of the village had become engineers and tech- 
nicians and had then gone to jobs in the towns. This process will go on 
and in time this growing industry will suck away the surplus population 
of the villages and so reduce the labour redundancy that now exists. But 
acreage yields will have to increase if the food demands of the towns are to 
be fully met. Although a lot of attention is being given to improving live- 
stock and some good types of cattle and sheep are to be seen, it will be 
some time before output can be appreciably increased and one cannot see 
Russia as an exporter of food to the world markets in the foreseeable 
future. 

In general one sees in Russia much uneven development. Some branches 
of industry are pushing ahead at a breakneck speed. Others are virtually 
standing still, while agriculture, the background on which everything rests, 
is jogging along, but not fast enough to meet the food demands that will 
shortly be coming, unless there is some rapid change. 


M. Prities Prict 


REBUILDING POLAND 


N 1957 I visited Poland after an interval of 20 years and now I have 
| had an opportunity of going again. I shall try to record my impressions 

concisely and impartially, for though I left the country in 1957 in a state 
of depression, my second visit was blessed with much happier memories; 
I departed with regret. Is this due only to the fact that the impact of 
surprise—not always pleasant—had worn off, that the various pictures 
of destruction, neglect, waste and what can be called putting back the 
clock of material civilization, do not press so urgently upon the imagination 
of a traveller who ventures into Poland for the second time? Is this to be 
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ascribed only to a certain amount of inoculation against the dismal and 
often tragic phenomena of which life in Poland offers such an abundance? 
I do not suppose it can be explained just in these terms; there is obviously 
a progress noticeable in practically all domains of communal life, and the 
country wears a happier countenance. 

In the political sphere one can speak about stabilization, both in internal 
and external affairs. Since the upheaval of October, 1956, when great 
hopes were entertained about the possibility of Poland becoming almost as 
independent as Finland, there has been a sobering process. People realized 
that Poland could not expect the status of another Finland, that it must be 
satisfied with the status of the most free of all countries of the Soviet orbit. 
Gomulka’s popularity, at first enormous and incontestable during the 
October events, has since waned, but it is reluctantly admitted that for 
the time being nobody can replace him, and that he has achieved much in 
the normalization of relations with Russia. And that relationship is 
Poland’s key problem, a matter of political life and death in fact, for a 
new intervention by Soviet troops haunts the people. So Poland is getting 
used to a régime which is still regarded as almost alien; she is certainly 
far from being a free agent. If she does not like it, she recognizes that at 
present there is no alternative. The main objections are more economic 
than political. This seems to constitute one of the major changes in the 
attitude of the country when we compare the present day situation with 
the position four or five years ago. 

Poland realizes her precarious balance between East and West, but 
it would be inaccurate to assume that she wants to lie low; on the contrary, 
she is determined to exploit her position and to add positive things to 
what is often called “tthe great East-West debate”. Not only the Rapacki 
Plan should be mentioned here—and who knows whether that plan would 
not materialize as still the best defined of all the projects bandied about 
by statesmen in the field of disarmament?—but also various movements, 
from the international meeting about the peaceful use of atomic energy 
to the festival of contemporary music. While Vienna seems to concentrate 
mn purely cultural exchanges—with the exception of such ventures as the 
Youth Festival—Warsaw would like to reserve for nerself the role of an 
intermediary also in economic and political matters. She has been growing 
in recent years into an-attractive canital city, and the enthusiasm and zest 
of the organizers of various international affairs is such that one is con- 

1 that she will play a really important part in many East-West 
exchanges 


> 


Until 1956 Poland was a “‘closed country”; today it creates the impression 
of being much freer and infinitely less provincial. Tourists come and go, 
new hotels being put up to accommodate them, and many Poles return 
from long journeys abroad. In Warsaw there is the bustle of a happier 
place than it was three years ago; people are better dressed, and the old 
drabness seems to be disappearing. Shops are better stocked, though prices 
are often formidable for the citizens of Poland, and foreigners find Poland 
very cheap, especially as people are not slow in “arranging things”. For 
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this the obstinate attitude of the Polish authorities is often responsible; the 
official rate of exchange of the Polish zloty to the £ and $ is artificial, 
and Poland should introduce a tourist rate of exchange. The hunt for 
foreign currency is pursued often in too drastic a form; I was told that 
during a recent scientific congress, to which many foreign delegates came, 
frantic efforts were made to extract foreign currency from the visitors, 
even though they were official guests of the Polish Academy of Sciences 
(PAN). I myself witnessed a scene in a luxury hotel in Warsaw during 
which foreigners were warned that their luggage would be impounded if 
they refused to change their travellers’ cheques (although they had already 
paid their bills). Such scenes do not add to the prestige of the country 
or promote foreign tourism. Poland must show more respect for its 
currency and stop molesting tourists with questions. Even in Spain after 
the war—and she was at that time a very poor country before foreign 
tourism and American aid had improved her balance of payment—the 
authorities did not resort to such drastic methods. 

Poland still lacks facilities for foreign tourism on a large scale. Decent, 
clean hotels are still rare; restaurants serve indifferent food and many of 
them smell unpleasantly (the lack of ventilation is appalling in Poland); 
roads should be improved and railways should run quicker (on some dis- 
tances, as for example from Cracow to Zakopane, the running time is the 
same as it was some 30 years ago). The authorities should launch a com- 
paign not for godlessness but for the thing reputed to be next to godliness— 
cleanliness. As one French traveller said: “‘Ca sent partout pipi,’’ and his 
succinct remark can be reinforced by the testimony of thousands of people 
who genuinely like Polish hospitality and want to come again. Tourism, 
now the greatest craze in Europe from Spain to Norway, should be betier 
prepared for in Poland. She is a country with great landscape beauty, 
especially in the south (the Tatra Mountains region), in Lower Silesia 
(places like Jelenia Gora, Szklarska Poreba, Kudowa Spa, are examples), 
in the long stretch of the Baltic seaboard and in the Masurian Lake District 
in the former East Prussia province of the Reich. Unfortunately, with the 
exception of Zakopane in the Tatras, where amenities are available for 
tourists, places on the Baltic seaboard (even in the once-famous spa of 
Zoppot) are often shockingly neglected: the same applies to places in Lower 
Silesia, some of which were extremely well-run under German rule. 
Sanatoria—the whole Lower Silesian district contains first-class spas for 
ailments of the heart and rheumatic complaints—are left derelict, filthy 
and badly run; hotels in shattered and still ruined towns and villages defy 
description. 

Many of the State Farms, PGR’s, are by no means models of efficiency, 
and private enterprise would have produced better results had there been 
freer access to agricultural machinery. But the fact remains that, in spite 
of the boasts about the mechanization of agriculture, there are stil! very 
few signs of an extensive and wise use of combine-harvesters and other 
agricultural machinery on State farms: and the level of production on these 
wonderful lands—-the soi! of Silesia is rich and should give much higher 
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yields—appears to be low. One of the greatest tasks which confronts the 
country is the proper use of the western territories, for it is obvious that 
the Germans are watching the Poles and do not miss an opportunity of 
showing how sadly neglected these once flourishing provinces are. Agreed, 
we have ito take into account the almost inhuman conditions under which 
the resettlement cf the Poles took place after the war, that Poland could 
not spare the best agriculturalists, and that people flocked to these 
provinces from the poverty of the eastern marches of Poland. All this is 
perfectly true, but it is undeniable that 15 years have passed since the 
liberation of Poland by the Soviet and Soviet-commanded Polish troops. 
After 15 years better results could have been expected from farming in the 
western territories which the Germans obstinately call provinces unter 
polnischer Verwaltung. Undoubtedly the air of uncertainty which seems to 
hang over those lands is also of political origin; people complain that the 
Western countries, by refusing to accept officially the new frontiers as 
final, have contributed to that air of uneasiness which haunts the western 
territories to the detriment of the inhabitants. They often say that “they 
don’t know whether the country will remain Polish, for the Russians may 
be tempted to trade them to E. Germany for some concessions . . . or 
both to E. and W. Germany for some promises . . . on top of that, the 
Western Powers keep silent about the future of those lands, leaving the 
solution to the conclusion of a German Peace Treaty . . . the result being 
that we don’t feel like autochthons and we are afraid that we or our 
children will be compelled one fine day to leave the place.” 

There is a good deal to be said for this attitude, and it is to be hoped 
that the West wiil soon acknowledge that delay in recognition of the 
new frontiers as final only increases the dangerous feeling of insecurity in 
that important area of Europe. There is no reason for the delay; it is 
obvious that no politician in his senses would risk another resettlement 
of population, and that Germans who have either fled those eastern 
provinces of the Reich, or were ousted from them by the Poles, are unlikely 
to return to this “risky corner of the world”. The German Federal 
Republic has succeeded in resettling these odd ten millions on her land, 
and another Voelkerwanderung on that scale would shatter the dearly 
bought equilibrium of Europe. Still, if Poland wants her claims recognized, 
she should make an enormous effort to improve the situation in the 
“regained territories’. For the time being many places—with Wroclaw 
(former Breslau) in the lead—-give the impression of utter neglect. Houses 
should be rebuilt, private enterprise should be encouraged to a greater 
extent, shops should be redecorated, hotels should be reconstructed and 
better workers found for the wonderful farms so often administered in a 
primitive way. Poland received a great gift infinitely more precious from 
the economic point of view than her former possessions in Podolia, 
Volhynia, Byelorussia and Lithuania. There can be no reply to the 
German claim that the territories are mismanaged except by demonstration 
that Poland can manage them equally well. 

What strikes any observer venturing into Poland is the zest of its popula- 
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tion, and this must be ascribed to the fact that Poland, in contrast to this 
country where the process of ageing seems so acute, is a very young 
country, with a third of its population under 14. This third does not 
remember the tragic war years. Poland with its biological vigour has a 
unique chance of regeneration. But the curse of war and the demoralization 
which follows in its wake are still present and even dominate the life of 
Poland. Bribery and corruption are rampant; this is a reminder of the 
German occupation when one had to by-pass the law and when it was 
heroic to “do” the Germans. The result of this wartime and occupation 
morality proved disastrous when it was reinforced by the new wave of 
demoralization instigated by Communist rule. Those two have produced 
a deep trauma in the communal life. Devious routes are taken for granted; 
one buys things, from university entry to a foreign passport. The stealing 
of State property is not regarded as a sin; it is accepted as a tenet of the 
new economy that a robber-State should be repaid in the same currency. 
This creates a moral ferment, and one can risk the diagnosis that while 
fears about “Poland being Sovietized’” remained vain, the fears that 
“Poland may become Russianized” in the way of bribery, corruption 
and the famous lapovka (bribe) have been to a certain extent justified. 
Russia has always exercised a rather corroding influence on the moral 
scruples of the Poles, intensifying now the demoralization left as a legacy 
by the abominable German administration. 

But it would be an exaggeration to stress too much the extent of the 
bribery and corruption as well as the hooliganism and drunkenness (both 
phenomena are, I think, on the wane). Poland is struggling to her feet 
and, granted years of peace and freedom from internal and external upsets, 
she should build her house on a more solid foundation. She already strikes 
one as being not a camp at a cross roads (the impression she created 
immediately after the war) but a compact, organized unit. There is a will 
to settle down, to save and to look towards a brighter future. War alarms 
are much less frequent and the conviction that a new one is just round 
the corner is, fortunately, disappearing. A new realistic attitude, taking 
into consideration the new factors in the situation, seems to prevail. These 
are positive things and that is why I left Poland recently with regret. It 
is a country which can show Western communities the way to overcome 
moral depression, to brave hardships, to believe, in spite of terrific odds, 
in the victory of human dignity, honour and integrity. Poland is a country 
which has got to its feet practically without any outside help and which 
has to rely on its own energies and resources. Though striving towards 
a better standard of living and officially professing a materialistic creed it 
is still deeply attached to spiritual ideals, to a belief in the importance of 
the things of the spirit, in the power of the word, in the significance of 
literature, poetry and the arts. She is in many ways a happier country 
because living so intensely—than some of the Western countries suffering 
from a surfeit of prosperity 

AxeEL HEYST 
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JORDAN, THE ARABS AND KING HUSSEIN 


NE foggy evening last December, B.B.C. television viewers throughout 
Britain were watching a favourite programme. Featured in it was 
John Lord, a Regimental Sergeant-Major from Sandhurst, something 

of a legend in his own lifetime. Suddenly, without the slightest ceremony, 
one of his former cadets stepped upon the stage to pay him grateful thanks 
for his training. It was King Hussein of Jordan. There is hardly a reigning 
monarch in the world today who could be organized to appear with such 
modesty in such circumstances; in fact, it has never been done before. 
And yet it is this touch of utter lack of formality which has established 
for all time the place of the Arab in the hearts of the British people, no 
less than in the democratic tribal system which reaches beyond recorded 
time in the history, myth and legend of the desert peoples. 

Leadership with equality, indeed, is the very kernel of the Arab way 
of life. Without it, Hussein would not long have remained a king—any 
more than his forbears would have retained the leadership of the bedouin 
who assess their aristrocracy by these standards. Neither, in the complex 
and ever-changing picture of the Arab world since his accession five years 
ago, could Hussein have bound together under him the million and a half 
subjects of his realm. Jordan has no oil, no cotton, no spectacular agri- 
cultural development. Yet, crowded on either side of the river, she has a 
populace as varied and as ambitious as any in the Middle East. The 
problem of the monarchy is to reconcile the bedouin of the desert, the 
highly-cultivated refugees from Palestine, the urban communities of Amman 
and of Old Jerusalem. For these tasks, Hussein is uniquely fitted. His 
record since 1952 shows that he has made the best possible use of the 
combination of factors which have gone into his upbringing. First, as a 
Hashemite, he is heir to the tradition of the House of Mohammed. This 
means that in his earliest youth he has received an unusually complete 
grounding in the principles and practices of Islam and the Arab peoples. 
As a Hashemite, too, he inherits the sanctity which is reserved for Sayyids 

the descendants of the Prophet. 

His father and his grandfather (the much-beloved King Abdullah) saw 
to it that he received a training in the life of the modern Arab by sending 
him to Victoria College, in Alexandria, where his charm and ability to 
grapple with problems as they developed were first noted by Arab students 
from many lands who made Alexandria a headquarters for nationalist 
\rabism. Many of his contemporaries there are today’s pan-Arabists, 
holding important positions as far afield as Tunisia and Indonesia. When 
he came to Harrow, therefore, the slight, unassuming figure of Hussein 
carried the accumulated wealth of these two streams of culture. He under- 
stood the mind of the Arab and Moslem peoples. Now he was to absorb 
at first hand the way of thinking of the English, with whom his family (in 
Iraq and Jordan alike) had achieved a measure of understanding denied 
to most Arabs. 

Yet Jordan remained a country where military matters were of para- 
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mount importance. Regardless of the rights and wrongs of the Arab- 
Zionist conflict, the Arab Legion and other units of the Jordanian armed 
forces were of supreme significance in the area. Jordanian troops were in 
effective occupation of part of Palestine, and remain so situated. In addition 
to being of the House of the Prophet, the Jordanian King had in the name 
of his religion taken possession of some of the holy places of Islam 

such as the Mosque in Jerusalem where the Wailing Wall is situated, and 
which marks the point of descent of Mohammed during his Night Journey. 

The religious element in the Arab-Jewish relationship is often forgotten 
by outside observers; yet the position was, and still remains, that Moslem 
feeling considers the King of Jordan juridically as the Protector of these 
holy places in trust for the Moslem world at large—just as King Saud is 
Protector of Mecca and Medina. This fact in great part explains the con- 
tinuing and implacable opposition of Israel by the Moslems. By un- 
challenged Islamic interpretation, therefore, all Moslems are bound to 
defend other Moslems, the “soil of Islam” and holy places. This means 
that no Arab country can make peace with Israel and retain recognition by 
Islamic countries except under terms which will satisfy Islamic require- 
ments. No Moslem country has recognized Israel. Apart from the personal 
or individual sentiment involved, any Government which purported to do 
so would find itself in the position of being declared forfeit by the religious 
authorities of that country. Thus Hussein’s position is immensely more 
complicated and responsible than might appear from any superficial reading 
of the newspapers. This military background sent King Hussein to Sand- 
hurst, where he is remembered as devout, efficient and immensely modest. 

Since his eighteenth birthday, when he formerly acceded, King Husse‘a 
has set a priority upon the development of the country. The army, it is 
true, has been very greatly expanded. Efforts have also been made in 
mineral exploration and exploitation, in the improvement of agriculture 
and irrigation, in the setting up of large and small industries to absorb 
the multiplying emigrants from Palestine. There are large-scale plans for 
the development of fruit-growing, hopes that oil may be found, and schemes 
for expanding the production of wool and other natural products. Until 
these projects come to full fruition, however, the Crown will continue to be 
faced with the same problem which saddles almost every Asiatic country: a 
large population and insufficient productivity. Good conditions of life are 
seen to produce a greater degree of human contentment. But the policy 
of malcontents in ascribing slowness of progress to the rulership of the 
kingdom has in recent months tended to rebound. The almost intolerable 
burden of close upon a million refugees would be difficult enough for 
any country to bear. 

On the political side, while enthusiastic pan-Arabists have been pre- 
dicting the fall of the monarchy and Statehood of Jordan alike for years, 
there are no indications that Jordan will be absorbed by her neighbours. 
Following the assassination of Hussein’s cousin Faisal IT of Iraq, King 
Hussein declared himself the inheritor of the Hashemite line. The Arab 
Federation (comprising Jordan and Iraq) had been formed in February. 
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1958, just after the coming into being of the United Arab Republic of 
Egypt and Syria. Both federations had as their basis the Arab yearning 
for unity which stemmed from Sayyid Jamaluddin el-Afghani’s pan- 
Islamism in Victorian times. Diplomatic relations with the United Arab 
Republic, broken off when the latter recognized the Kassem régime in 
Iraq, were restored as recently as last July. The position now is that King 
Hussein sits upon his throne as the undoubted possessor of military strength 
and certainly suflicient moral ascendancy to command his subjects. 

The ending of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty in 1956 took place during the 
Suez intervention; while it has been said that this marked a change in 
British relations with the desert kingdom, those who knew the mood of 
the Jordan Parliament at the time could not have expected otherwise. 
While it has become unfashionable and suspect to maintain a Western 
connection in the Middle East (as in very many other countries), only 
an Oriental knows that the process of equilibrium between ardent 
nationalism and mutual respect is already in being. The withdrawal of 
Western political control from Asian (and especially Arab) countries is 
in fact having its expected effect in making possible understanding on a 
new basis. In the course of this transition, of course, extreme developments 
of great individual and collective disharmony have taken place. The hope 
lies in the possibility that future gains may be as great as past losses 
have been. It has been King Hussein’s destiny to live through this transition 
period. He has nobly faced up to it according to his lights. 

SIRDAR IKBAL ALI SHAH 


RULE OF LAW IN A BRITISH PROTECTORATE 


HE English Court of Appeal during the last term gave a most 
T important decision affecting the liberty of British subjects in a 

protectorate, which deserves the widest public notice. It concerned 
immediately an African native of Northern Rhodesia, a scientist, who by 
order of the District Commissioner, confirmed by the Governor, was con- 
fined to a particular region of the territory. But the appeal involved the 
broadest questions of the limits of the Crown’s power to protect its subjects 
from illegal imprisonment or detention in any place which can be said to 
be “under the subjection of the Crown”. The appellant could get no 
redress from the courts in the protectorate; and he applied to the Queen’s 
Bench Division of the English Court, presided over by the Lord Chief 
Justice, for the issue of a writ of habeas corpus directed to the District 
Commissioner, the Governor, and the Colonial Secretary of State. The 
Crown took the preliminary objection in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
that there was no jurisdiction to issue the writ on behalf of a person de- 
tained in a British protectorate. The judges in considering the preliminary 
question made three assumptions in favour of the applicant: that he was 
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a British subject, that the Orders in Council under which he was restrained 
were invalid, and that the confinement was of such nature as to enable 
him to apply for the writ had he been detained in England. They held that 
they had not power to issue the writ, on the ground that in a protectorate 
Her Majesty held not full sovereignty, but only authority over external 
affairs, and therefore the territory was not under the subjection of the 
Crown. An appeal was brought from that judgment. It was notable that 
the Court of Appeal, presided over by the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Evershed, was composed with a majority of Equity judges, who had to 
examine the application of a fundamental principle of the common law. 
And they gave a more liberal interpretation to those principles than the 
distinguished judges of the Queen’s Bench Division, whose whole judicial 
activity is concentrated on the common law. 

The jurisdiction of the English court to protect a subject in a British 
colony, dominion, or protectorate has a long history. Originally the writ 
was issued in the time of Edward I within the British realm, but it has 

sen developed to be “the most efficient protection ever invented for the 
liberty of the subject”, and runs to all parts of the king’s dominions. For, 
as Blackstone observed in his Commentaries: ““The King is at all times 
entitled to have an account why the liberty of any of his subjects is 
restricted wherever that restraint be inflicted.” Over a hundred years ago 
it was laid down that the writ ran from the Court of Westminster to the 
Colony of Upper Canada, which was a part of the Queen’s dominions. 
When, however, the colonies of Canada were federated in a dominion, an 
Act of Parliament was passed—the Habeas Corpus Act, 1862—to abolish 
the jurisdiction where Her Majesty has lawfully established courts of justice 
having authority to issue the writ. Nevertheless, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council retained jurisdiction as the final Court of Appeal in 
the Commonwealth to consider an Order for the grant or the rejection of 
the writ made in a dominion or a colony. That was laid down in an 
appeal in 1897 concerning the validity of a proclamation for the detention 
of an African chieftain in South Africa. The Privy Council there held 
that the proclamation was illegal, and that the subject should be released. 
Some years later the Court of Appeal in England was called on to pro- 
nounce upon the validity of the detention of a Zulu chieftain Sekgome, 
who was detained in the Bechuanaland protectorate, and applied to the 
High Court in England for a writ! The court was then divided on the 
question of jurisdiction. One of the Lord Justices held that the writ of 
habeas corpus would not run in the protectorate, because it was not part 
of His Majesty’s dominion. The majority of the court took a different 
view on that point, but held that the proclamation for the detention of 
the chieftain was legal. It seemed a harsh consequence of the extension of 
the British rule to a protectorate that the native might lose the protection of 
his own customary ruler without gaining the protection of the Crown. 

The Court of Appeal in the recent case took the broadest view of the 
extension of the Crown’s jurisdiction wherever the English sovereign in 
fact had power to exercise rule. The Master of the Rolls, surveying the 
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whole development of the writ, stated that the essential question was not 
to be determined by reference to the fact that the country was labelled a 
protectorate, but must depend on the extent to which the Crown had in 
fact assumed and exercised jurisdiction in and over the internal affairs 
of the country, to the exclusion of another jurisdiction. The theory of the 
indivisibility of sovereignty, which was associated with the name of Austin, 
and which influenced the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, was no 
longer acceptable. In the particular case, by the terms of the Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland Federation Act, 1953, the authority of the Crown and Parliament 
over the protectorate of Northern Rhodesia was as complete as its authority 
ina colony. At the same time, the High Court in England was not debarred 
from the issue of the writ by the statute of 1862. Lord Justice Romer, 
another member of the court, observed that the writ could not issue to a 
territory in which the Crown had no powers of sovereignty, for the purpose 
of enquiring into the detention of a British subject who was imprisoned 
there. For example, it could not issue into the United States of America; 
but in a territory in which the Crown on the advice of Parliament assumed 
such a degree of power and control that the protected State was to all 
intents and purposes a British possession, and in which the writ if issued 
could be effective, the sovereign had the right to be informed through the 
High Court in Great Britain as to the validity of the detention of any 
subject in that territory 

Lord Justice Sellers, the third member of the court, stressed that the 
great bulwark of freedom in the British rule of law should not stop short 
at the territorial boundary. The writ of habeas corpus was concerned with 
personal freedom; the emphasis was not where the wrongful detention 
occurred, but whether an Order could be enforced if the court was satisfied 
that the local detention was illegal. It would be indeed anomalous that the 
Crown should be deprived of this right of granting protection in a territory 
whose rulers have given up their own sovereignty in order to obtain the 
protection of the English sovereign. 

The court indeed did not decide the issue whether in this particular 
case the writ of habeas corpus should be issued, but only the preliminary 
question whether there was power in the Court of Queen’s Bench to issue 
a writ which would run in a protectorate. Following the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal, the person on whose behalf the application for the issue 
of the writ was made was released from detention. A specific decision 
therefore had not to be made. The broad principle, however, has been 
laid down clearly: and it is a most welcome extension of the rule of law in 
a protectorate. It is the more salutary because of the present disturbed 
state of the protectorates in Central Africa, where the Devlin Commission 
found that the Government of neighbouring Nyasaland had the character 
of a police State. It means that Her Majesty’s Courts of Westminster may 
intervene when they are satisfied that the detention of an individual is 
illegal, and that the local courts are precluded from giving, or have refused 
to give, a remedy. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 
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LAMENNAYS: II 


sur L'Indifference for the temperamental author was always in a 

hurry. Disdainful indifference to truth seemed to him worse than 
error, for while men took any interest in religion there was always some 
hope. When, however, the pulse ceased to beat, when the chill reached the 
heart, a speedy and inevitable dissolution was at hand. No one could 
deny that society in Europe was rushing to its doom. Who could awaken it 
from its profound apathy and breathe life into its dry bones? Religion, 
morality, honour, duty, the most sacred principles and the noblest senti- 


ie note of urgency is struck in the lengthy introduction to the Essai 


ments were only a sort of dream, brilliant and fleeting phantoms at the 
back of the mind. Such a situation had never been known and could 
never have been imagined. A truceless war against reason and conscience 
had led to this brutal don’t care attitude; contemplating truth and error 
with equal disgust, man pretended to believe that he could not tell one 
from the other. Such shameful, intellectual degradation filled the observer 
with pity for mankind. Its primary cause was the supremacy of the senses, 
the paramountcy of the physical world. The pursuit of the physical 
sciences, which reminded him at every moment of his superiority to the 
brute creation, had focussed his attention on material things and made 
him blush for his celestial origin. The horrors of the Revolution were 
the bitter fruit of the furious attack on every kind of truth. The history 
of Christianity and its martyrs was the record of the eternal struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit. At its coming it found the pagan world 
enslaved by the senses, without creed, pleasure its only god. How then 
could anyone maintain that the Christian faith had a natural orig‘n? 
Struggling to victory through three centuries of persecution, it had 
demanded more than fallen man could give, and the Church needed reform; 
but the Reformation had made things worse, striking at the roots of 
authority, leading logically through heresies to the militant atheism of 
the Century of Reason and the guasi-paralysis which followed the revolu- 
tion: ry tornado 

Having thus sketched the historical and psychological background of 
France under the restored monarchy, and agreeing with Pascal that opinion 
is the queen of the worid, the author proceeds in the first half of the first 
volume to refute the three kinds of religious indifference. The first, en- 
visaging religion as merely a political institution, believed it was only 
required by the common man. The second, while admitting the need of 
some form of religion for everyone, rejected the Christian revelation. The 
third recognized the necessity of a revealed religion but denied some of its 
truths. To the first Lamennais replies with Rousseau that all States had 
religious foundation, adding that the latest attempt to dispense with it 
had only lasted a few months marked by bloodshed and _ spoliation. 
Religion was the sole basis of duties and duties the only cement of society: 
nothing could take the place of conscience. The Roman Empire began 
to decline when its citizens lost the respect for the gods. The intellectual 
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anarchy of the Reformation had produced a similar disintegrating effect, 
and England exhibited the monstrous spectacle of the true religion perse- 
cuted by heretics. Christianity had renovated mankind after the collapse 
of the Roman Empire; now it would do so again or society and the human 
race would disappear. Since philosophers blamed the multitude for not 
thinking, why should not they too think again and perhaps discover that 
they had been wrong? 

Passing to the second school which taught that natural religion alone was 
true, the author argues that Rousseau, who believed in God and immor- 
tality, was no more satisfying than the atheist philosophes whom he 
despised. All the great religions, he declared, contained elements of truth 
and were deserving of respect; none possessed a monopoly and therefore 
people should practise the faith in which they were born. The best was 
that in which morality was the most pure, for nothing except the duties 
of morality was essential and they were independent of any formulated 
creed. To accept such teaching, comments Lamennais, was to despair of 
ultimate truth. 

The third variant of indifference, which was found in the Protestant 
Churches, accepted revealed religion while rejecting some of its teachings. 
This application of the principle of private judgment to the fabric of belief 
led directly to deism and the toleration of errors. The Bible alone, declared 
Chillingworth in a famous phrase, was the religion of Protestants, but the 
Bible was often obscure. Since every reader claimed to interpret it for 
himself, rival interpretations led to the formation of a thousand odd sects 
attacking each other as bitterly as they all assailed the Catholic Church. 
Bossuet had told the lamentable story in his Histoire des Variations, to 
which no reply was possible since every statement was accompanied by a 
reference to its source. What was the good of revelation if men were free 
to pick and choose among its articles, classifying them as fundamental or 
non-fundamental according to taste? The Christian revelation was one 
and indivisible, every part of it essential. To reject a single item, as Jurieu 
felt entitled to do, was to deny the authority of the whole. To tolerate a 
single error was to open the door to a spineless latitudinarianism which 
allowed anyone to believe whatever he liked. Universal tolerance was only 
another name for universal indifference. 

Having refuted to his own satisfaction the three varieties of indifference 
the author turns to those who, instead of thinking wrong, did not think 
at all owing to lack of interest and laziness of mind, despising a religion 
which they had never troubled to explore. Everything was of interest to 
them except heaven, hell and eternity. Such people needed to be reminded 
of the importance of religion to the individual, society and God himself. 
Pursuit of happiness was the deepest urge of man and could only be found 
by fulfilling the law of his being, for the fleeting delights of the senses could 
never appease the hunger of the heart. Without religion there was no hope 
of an after life, and the sceptic usually broke down on his death-bed. 
The believer knows his place in the scheme of things, knows God, knows 
himself, finds peace of mind and heart in contemplation of immutable truth; 
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aware of his duties and his destiny, he knows all he needs to know. Nothing 
can trouble his profound tranquillity and his feelings of inexpressible well- 
being, because they have their source in the depths of his soul, because 
he places himself unreservedly in the hands of the all good and all powerful 
Being who reveals Himself and unites to Himself all hearts which submit 
to His influence. Filled with a new light, estimating everything at its real 
value, man ceases to be the plaything of his passions and looks forward to 
an eternity of bliss as his reward. 

The believer is naturally a good citizen. Untempted by selfish interest, 
his heart filled with pure and affectionate sentiments, he draws nearer to 
his fellows, sympathizes with their troubles, comforts them with tender 
love. Thus religion is as essential for society as for the individual. Societies 
were not made, they grew, their health depending on invisible ties, above all 
religious belief. Societies, like private citizens, crave for happiness, which 
can never be secured by force whether exercised by one, a few or in the 
name of the whole community. History was full of proofs that every 
irreligious philosophy tended to destroy social order, the happiness of the 
peoples, and the peoples themselves. Had not Voltaire declared that laws 
were required to prevent public crimes and religion to prevent private sins? 
Christianity had suppressed slavery, polygamy, infanticide and other 
abominations, and had raised civilization higher than the ancient world 
had ever known. In view of the massive testimony of history and daily 
experience, how could any rational being assert that religion was of no 
importance to himself or the world? 

The final chapter discusses the importance of religion to the Deity 
Himself. Since man was made in the image of God, his creator wishes 
him to co-operate in His designs. To decline such partnership was to 
deprive the eternal Being of a portion of His glory, a crime too grave for 
forgiveness except by God Himself. How to fulfil our task had been re- 
vealed to us by His Son and by the Church founded to preserve and apply 
His teaching. The chapter closes with a denunciation of those whose 
perverted will declined to listen to the divine word, to love the infinite 
good, to obey the immutable order. The result was eternal war—first 
among themselves, their minds like a silent and blood-stained city where 
civil strife has destroyed every living creature. ‘‘War in their heart, war in 
the family, war in the State, war among the peoples who will eat each 
other up, war against God, impious revolt of man against his Creator by 
striving to usurp His place, war till the day when the Eternal will grasp 
these feeble foes in his arms and they will learn the truth of the words: 
it is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.’’ No Frenchman 
since Pascal and Bossuet had spoken with such moving eloquence and such 
passionate conviction about religion and the Christian pattern of life. 

The Essai aroused so much discussion, both friendly and hostile, that 
Lamennais returned to the charge in three more volumes reinforcing his 
arguments with further details. Its reception, he declared, proved how 
deeply people felt the need of the truth, and how easy it would be to 
restore its authority if the Government were to aid. This it had not done, 
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for it asked for time as if unaware that the people were impatient. 
Monarchy had climbed down for fear of being thrown down, and its 
death certificate was being drawn up. The art of government, it was now 
believed, consisted in balancing between good and evil and in tolerating 
disorder. “‘No more certain principles, no more fixed maxims or laws, 
no stability in our institutions, no firm basis in our ideas! Everything is 
true, everything is false. Who knows the doctrines of government or the 
belief of the peoples? All we see is a chaos of irreconcilable ideas, a 
violence in the peoples, a weakness in the sovereigns which bodes a 
sinister future. One moment the necessity of religion is felt and it is 
protected; the next moment, terrified by the furious outcry of its enemies, 
it is banished from the laws and God is disavowed as a disreputable ally. 
If the State declares itself Catholic, the tribunals decide it is atheist. What 
are people to believe amid such contradictions? While the good are over- 
thrown, the bad boast of their complete triumph and redouble their 
activities. For some types of mind science is the only God, and the 
sovereignty of man is a revolt against God.” The last hope of recovery 
lay in the Catholic Church outside which Christianity was only a name. To 
strengthen the Catholic faith was the sole purpose of his book. 

The second volume opens with a discussion on the existence of God, 
which is described as a fact more incontestable than our own existence, 
accepted by mankind from the earliest times as the only possible explana- 
tion of life and the universe; but this fundamental belief was not enough. 
The Jews are roughly handled. Obstinately shutting their eyes to the 
coming of the promised Messiah, they would always be strangers on 
earth; all peoples shuddered at their approach, and on their foreheads was 
branded a sign even more terrible than that of Cain—deicide. All that 
was true and good in the cults of the ancient world had been assimilated 
by Christianity, the only faith possessing universality, perpetuity and 
sanctity. The survey of religions concludes with an impassioned prayer 
for divine assistance in the author’s missionary task. “Oh God, deign 
to look down on a feeble mortal who tremblingly strives to defend Thy 
immutable truth against the error which attacks and the piety which blas- 
phemes. By myself I am nothing, know nothing, can do nothing. Shed on 
me a ray of Thy light. Fill me with strength to subdue rebellious souls 
and with the charity which touches and persuades. I ask not for myself, 
but because Thou has given me the desire to revive the faith languishing 
in some and almost extinct in others.” 

The third volume illustrates by a mass of quotations the three unique 
qualities of Christianity, universality, perpetuity and sanctity. At the close 
of every chapter the author asks his reader: Is it conceivable that you 
can set your doubts or your convictions against the testimony of the ages? 
The last clouds would vanish when death removed the garments of in- 
tellectual pride. To reject the testimony of Moses on the creation of the 
world would involve the rejection of all tradition and all recorded facts, 
for scepticism on a single point leads to scepticism on everything. Here, 
as throughout the whole of his treatise, the principle of private judgment 
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is denounced as the most insidious foe of religion, the rebellion of fallen 
man against his Creator. “Condemned by universal commonsense, what 
does their particular opinion matter in face of the decision of the human 
race from which there is no appeal?’’ History was full of events no less 
surprising than the passage of the Red Sea. What better test of the 
inspiration of the Scriptures and the divine origin of Christianity could 
be supplied than the accuracy of the prophecies of the coming and career 
of the Messiah? The survey closes with one of the author’s passages of 
rapturous eloquence in which the floodgates of his soul are opened, “What 
can be more divine than a religion which fully satisfies all our needs, all 
the desires of our soul, revealing to us our origin and our destinies, which 
assembles before our eyes the past centuries and those to come in order to 
detach us from the present which is nothing, to inform us of our grandeur, 
to show in our fleeting existence the whole of eternity? For the Christian 
there is no such thing as time.” 

The fourth and final volume adds the testimony of the miracles to that 
of the prophecies as further proof that Christ was indeed the Son of God. 
The Deists denied both their necessity and their reality, but ordinary human 
beings demanded something they could see for themselves. Miracles were 
merely divine acts for the whole universe obeyed its Maker, and they were 
as well attested as any occurrences in history. Hardly less miraculous was 
the spread of Christianity from its humble beginnings despite three centuries 
of persecution. Even Rousseau confessed that the early history of the 
Christian Church was a continual prodigy. Compare man under paganism 
with what he had become: the humblest Christian faithful to his duties 
in chastity and humility surpassed in perfection all the virtuous citizens 
of Greece and Rome. 

Lamennais was now the leading champion of the Church in France. So 
wholeheartedly indeed had he identified himself with the claims of the 
Papacy that he incurred resentment in royalist circles by subordinating 
monarchy to the spiritual power, and when Leo XII, after a flattering 
reception in the Vatican, proposed to bestow the Cardinal’s hat the plan 
was opposed by the French Government and dropped. When his brochure 
La Religion considérée dans les raports avec l’ordre politique et civil 
trumpeted ultramontanism in its extreme form he was charged with ignoring 
the boundaries between the spiritual and the secular by recognizing the 
right of the Pope to depose princes and release their subjects from their 
oath of fidelity. His counsel, Berryer, the most eminent and eloquent of 
Catholic lawyers, argued that a civil court could not deal with spiritual 
matters, the author adding an expression of his unalterable attachment to 
the unalterable teaching of the Pope. “His faith is my faith, his doctrine 
my doctrine.’””’ When a fine of 36 francs, a purely nominal sentence, was 
imposed, he exclaimed: “I owe it to the Church to fight to the bitter end 
and God gives me grace to have no fear.” That the Bishops were issuing 
declarations demanded of them in the name of the king excited his disdain: 
“It could not be better done in England. If you know any of these amiable 
priests, remind them that there is a person called the Pope.” 
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Though Lamennais failed to obtain the support of the Jesuits on which 
he had counted, a few zealous young disciples rallied round his banner. 
A new society, he proclaimed, was needed, for the existing system was 
rotten and the restored Bourbons had proved a disappointment. A brochure 
of 1829 entitled Le Progrés de la Révolution et de la guerre contre l’Eglise 
sharply separated the cause of the Church from that of the monarchy, 
demanding liberty for the former as promised by the Charter, liberty of 
conscience, the press and the schools. Christianity had created liberty by 
providing an independent power capable of defying the omnipotent State. 
By establishing a royal despotism Louis XIV had prepared the way to the 
Revolution. Now priests and laymen should unite to render the Church 
independent and therefore able to survive the fall of the monarchy. 

The campaign against State control was carried on by Lamennais with 
the aid of Lacordaire and Montalembert in the journal L’Avenir, which 
aspired to revive religion in France by severing the connection between 
Church and State, and connecting it with democracy. Counting on the 
approval of the Vatican the three crusaders at Lacordaire’s suggestion set 
off for Rome, where the new Pope, Gregory XVI, kept them waiting for 
weeks, and finally received them on condition that they should not mention 
the object of their journey. Worse was to follow, for on their way back 
they were staggered by the issue of an encyclical condemning their pro- 
gramme. Though /’Avenir had already ceased publication and had never 
had more than 1,200 subscribers, there was bitterness in Lamennais’ heart 
as he saw his work in ruins, and he ceased to say mass. Catholicism, he 
declared, was his life, and he had wished to revive it from the depths into 
which it was sinking ever deeper from day to day. “Since it did not suit 
the bishops I appealed to Rome, where I beheld the foulest cesspool which 
has ever sullied a human eye.” His old enemies, the Gallicans, rejoiced, 
Lacordaire left him at once and Montalembert, who had deeply loved him, 
after an interval of hesitation. 

Having always envisaged Christianity as above all an instrument of social 
regeneration, Lamennais transferred his dynamic energies from the Church 
to the cause of the people. The gulf widened when the most popular of 
his writings, Paroles d’un Croyant, described by Royer Collard as 1893 
going to Easter Communion, was condemned by Rome as small in size 
but great in wickedness, since it attacked the authority of princes and 
preached radical democracy. ““The kings will howl on their thrones, striving 
to hold on to their crowns against the wind, but they and their crowns 
will be swept away. The rich and the powerful will leave their palaces in 
fear of being buried in their ruins. They will be seen wandering along 
the road begging from those they meet a few rags to cover their nakedness, 
a morsel of black bread to appease their hunger and I do not know if they 
will get it. And in place of the dusk we call the day a pure bright light 
will shine from above like a reflection of the face of God. And everyone 
will love his brothers and be happy to serve them. And there will be neither 
small nor great, for love is the great leveller. And all families will be one 
family, and all nations one nation.” France had never heard such lofty 
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accents from a Catholic priest and was never to hear them again. 

Ceasing to regard himself as a member of the Church, and followed 
into the wilderness by none of his former disciples, he became a lonely man 
at the age of 50. Drifting ever farther towards the left he welcomed the 
fall of the monarchy and took his seat in the Constituent Assembly on the 
proclamation of the Second Republic. His satisfaction was shortlived, for 
democracy was speedily trampled underfoot by a new usurper. The old 
champion of authority and tradition now proposed allegiance to conscience 
alone, and adopted the Protestant heresy of private judgment which he 


had once denounced. 
G. P. Goocu 


COMPETITION AND THE RESTRICTIVE 
PRACTICES ACT 


HEN the Bill proposing the setting up of a restrictive practices court 

was under consideration by Parliament, many of those vocal in 

their opposition to price-fixing expressed the opinion that the 
proposed measure might well be ineffective in practice. Later they shifted 
their stance, and argued that the volume of work with which the new court 
would be faced might be such that it would be 15 years or so before the 
task in front of it could be completed. Some informed persons did not 
subscribe to such views, and it is instructive to recall, for example, what 
Sir David Scott Cairns, Q.C., Chairman of the Monopolies Commission 
from January 1, 1954, to October, 1956, had to say on this matter. In 
August, 1958, he stated: 

It would be clearly wrong at the present stage to propose any new legislation 
on restrictive practices. The New Court is there and is shortly to begin its 
actual hearings. Any attempt to alter the procedure at this time would be 
indefensible. If it seems that cases are not coming on for hearing at a sufficient 
rate, then there might be pressure in Parliament for increasing the membership 
of the court or increasing the staff of the Registrar. On the other hand, once 
judicial pressure is accepted as the method, any attempt to rush it or to get a 
great body of decisions in a short space of time would be detrimental to the 
development of the law. 

It may well be that, although the number of cases that come on for hearing 
in, say, the next 12 months may be small, the situation with regard to restrictive 
practices may develop rapidly over a wide field—for the early decisions will give 
some idea of what is likely to be decided in later cases and many agreements 
may be dropped, amended or strengthened accordingly. 

In retrospect, it may now be seen that the campaign against price- 
fixing agreements has been conducted with considerable vigour, and British 
industry has been given a shaking-up in consequence. Indeed, the degree 
to which the implementation of the Restrictive Trade Practices Act has 
been carried through has caused considerable surprise and the results 
contrast sharply with what many predicted. 

The fact is that the Court has now assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to the work it has done, as may be seen from figures published 
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by the Board of Trade. At the beginning of 1959 these revealed that over 
one-third of the first 150 agreements registered with the Registrar of 
Restrictive Practices for the attention of the Court had been abandoned 
or drastically altered. At that juncture, incidentally, the Court had only 
considered two cases. Since then, an increasing percentage of registered 
agreements has been abandoned or withdrawn, including the millers’ agree- 
ment which was particularly significant for this was one of marked 
complexity and there was a general belief that it would be defended. In 
passing, it should be noted that one contributory factor which has 
unquestionably led a number of smaller trade associations to terminate 
their agreements without defending them has been due to the high legal 
expenses which would have been entailed. No matter which side wins, 
each pays its own costs. 

All this points to the fact that the Court may well find itself with little 
work to deal with shortly, even though there are seven grounds on which 
a restrictive practice can be exempted from the general presumption of 
operation against the public interest. Albeit, noted that the fact that the 
cotton spinning industry could not save its agreement at a time when it was 
beset with difficulties, it scarcely suggests that other, and more prosperous 
trades, will not be markedly more successful. Indeed, the only agreement 
to be upheld by the Court has been that of the Water Tube Boiler Makers’ 
Association, and this was allowed on the grounds that its retention furthered 
exports It would now appear, however, from the general working of the 
Act, that it includes inherent dangers which, if ignored, could have adverse 
effects upon a general system of freer enterprise which it purports to restore. 
First, there is the text-book argument that unrestricted competition, par- 
ticularly in highly competitive trades or those overburdened with surplus 
capacity, may erode profit margins to such a degree that insufficient money 
will be set aside for depreciation. Simultaneously, adequate expenditure 
on research may be prevented. Against this, of course, it may be contended 
that essential structural changes will be more readily undertaken in an 
industry free from such agreements, and that healthy competition is the 
greatest spur to efficiency and innovation. 

The second point, which is based on empirical observation, is the more 
important of the two, for it reveals that toc ruthless an attack against 
price-fixing—if confined to only one section of the economy—may result 
in less competition, not more. This can arise from the fact that industrialists 
in the affected sector find themselves in an untenable position. On the 
one hand, they are exposed to competition and, at the same time, they are 
prevented from resisting monopoly. A firm’s labour costs are settled by 
negotiation with some powerfully entrenched union which is not subject 
to the provisions of the Act, and many of the firm’s “inputs”, such as 
coal, gas and raw materials, are purchased from statutory monopolies. 
Confronted with such a state of affairs, the manufacturers’ sole line of 
defence is to move towards greater industrial amalgamation with a resultant 
decline in competition. 

LYNDON H. JONFS 
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PENGUIN LIBERALISM 


IBERALS and Anti-Liberals alike have paid tribute to the quality of 

much of current Liberal Party “‘literature”. People Count marked 

a revolution in the format of the General Election Manifesto. Then 
there were the Campaign Facts of the Manchester Young Liberals and 
the series of four-page leaflets, on eight policy themes, devised by Mr. 
Donald Newby, the moving spirit of the newly-formed Liberal Writers’ 
Association. From an independent source comes Mr. Roger Fulford’s 
volume on The Liberal Case (Penguin Books, 2s. 6d.). This Penguin 
Special will enjoy a long-term currency. It “is not an ‘official’ (loathsome 
word) book about the Liberal Party: it is not even authorized,”’ says Mr. 
Fulford. ‘No conclave of Liberal Party chieftains has scrutinized or 
sanctioned any part of it.” It is a portrait of a frame of mind. It depicts 
the mind of men and women who on all occasions put liberty first, who 
defend community and individual against the sectional pressure-group 
which seeks to enslave the State, men and women who leap to the aid of 
the underdog and thereby right many a grievous wrong. That mind rejects 
the “I’m All Right, Jack’”’ mentality of October 8, 1959. The publishers 
did well to commission a historian. Nothing is more helpful to the en- 
quiring layman than a casual dose of historical allusion or literary anecdote 
to leaven the policy points—a technique which Mr. Fulford commands 
to perfection. Mr. Fulford, who has, in Mr. David Goldblatt’s phrase, 
something of the Regency buck about him (you can imagine him, too, as 
one of the Scarlet Pimpernel’s lads), is equally at home with 1810 and 
with 1960. Moreover, although he is not averse to making an Olympian 
pronouncement, he loves the electoral arena for its own sake. He has 
thrice stood for Parliament. So far he seems to have made a point of 
polling between ten and eleven thousand votes. That was his poll first at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, in 1929, then at Holderness, Yorkshire, 16 years 
later, and, again, in 1950, that very difficult year, at Rochdale, Lancashire, 
where he erected the foundations for Mr. Ludovic Kennedy’s two near- 
victories of 1958 and 1959. 

It is heartening to note Mr. Fulford’s emphasis on new ideas for 
employee-shareholding, on redundancy in employment, on the land tax, 
and on tariff-repeal. A similar comment applies to the Liberties Bill and 
to the argument for a British version of the conseil d’état, an administrative 
court of appeal, where the public official shall take his chance alongside the 
private citizen. These are all themes on which Liberals have something 
distinctive to say. British Liberal ideas on civic liberty have a moral, too, 
for Nyasaland and the Union, for Algeria and Angola, all of which are 
outside the framework of the book. Through the permutations of policy 
on pensions and education Mr. Fulford is a sure guide. The section on 
pensions clearly delineates the major issues—the conquest of inflation, 
abolition of the earnings rule, a basic universal pension as of right, intro- 
duction (too long delayed) of the oldtimers not covered by the 1946 Act, 
a social security tax to replace insurance contributions and much of 
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present-day income tax, the question of coercive redistribution versus 
personal provision beyond subsistence level. In pensions, Government 
policy, like the Labour approach, is collectivist; the Liberal prescription 
is distributist. On education Mr. Fulford lets himself go with a right good 
will. He comments eloquently on the case for a maximum of 30 for 
primary school classes and for compulsory attendance at county colleges 
(a central measure of the Fisher Act of 1918 and the Butler Act of 1944, 
yet still more or less a dead letter) by all school-leavers for part of their 
time until they are 18. It was to strengthen its prestige that the portfolio 
of Education was, we are reminded, entrusted to a Minister instead of a 
President of the Board. That change was not in itself very momentous. 
After all, agriculture is neither more nor less significant because the 
President of the Board is now the Minister. Mr. Fulford records a tally of 
nine Presidents of the Board of Education in as many years before the 
1944 Act. How many of them do we recall as such in 1960? Too often 
has the portfolio of Education been conferred either upon a young party 
aspirant on the way up or upon an old party hack on the way out. The 
current Prime Minister must bear a share of the blame. When Viscount 
Hailsham became Lord President of the Council a strong impression pre- 
vailed that education yields precedence to the Conservative Party Chair- 
manship, which (believe it or not) is not an office of State. What a contrast 
with the age of Birrell, Crewe, Fisher and Percy! A Greek philosopher 
taught that the Minister of Education should come next after the First 
Minister and the War Minister. Most Prime Ministers reject this concept. 
However, Sir David Eccles may well bring lustre to the portfolio; his self- 
assurance is worthy of the hospital nurse in the story, who was wont to 
deduct ten points from her patient’s thermometer reading to allow for the 
impact of her own personality. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Fulford accords too much prominence, 
at an early stage in the book, to proportional representation and the single- 
transferable-vote. This was, for instance, the view of a leader-writer in the 
Manchester Guardian, now The Guardian, Manchester. (The change occurs 
eight years after the demise of the fine old Anglican weekly of that name, 
of which, by the way, both Mr. Fulford and the present writer were 
devotees.) But surely “‘October 8 and all that’ has reinforced Mr. Fulford’s 
argument. With a drop of 0.4 per cent in their poll, and with 105,000 
fewer votes than the joint total for the two Oppositions, the Conservatives 
increased their majority in the House from 60 to a hundred. Every 
Conservative M.P. represents an average of 37,000 voters, every Labour 
M.P. 47,000 voters, every Liberal M.P. 273,000 voters. Six Liberal M.P.s 
went into battle; six returned. Liberals won second place in 27 constitu- 
encies, came within 1,000 votes of second place in several more, and polled 
surprisingly well not only in some of the oldtime strongholds but even in 
the historically anti-Liberal Home Counties. There is obviously an 
impressive core of public support for Mr. Grimond’s direct appeal to the 
little people—consumers, housewives, small-business owners, professional 
men and women, craftsmen, technicians, free-lances, shopkeepers and 
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pensioners—the little people who have no part in and are bored to death 
with the Capital versus Labour struggle. But the little people remain 
grossly under-represented in the new House. Were electoral justice to 
prevail, every Liberal M.P. would be flanked by four or five more Liberal 
M.P.s. Mr. Fulford devotes 12 pages to “Holding the Balance”. It is, of 
course, possible to spend too much time on that theme (which is precisely 
what some psychological warfare pundits want their victims to do). Here 
nothing could be more salutary than a perusal of a 30 year-old novel 
entitled Robinson The Great, by Solomon Slack (Ramsay Muir). “A 
compact group of Liberal M.P.s,”” Mr. Fulford replies, ‘“‘could do more 
than restore the fortunes of Liberalism. It could restore the fortunes of 
Parliament itself.”’ For, after years and years of the politics of materialism 
and mechanization, the Mother of Parliaments is, as an institution, sick 
unto death. 

Twentieth-century British Liberalism is no isolationist phenomenon. That 
needs emphasis. Like its spiritual begetters, the Liberalism of today is 
international in complexion. Its acolytes include an Italian, an American 
and a German ex-President, leaders in economics such as ROpke and 
Ohlin and Rappard, Danish Georgeist Justice Party Ministers, and a 
Canadian Leader of Opposition (himself a Nobel Prizeman). Yet another 
is a great Swiss international newspaper. And Milan returns a Malagodi 
to the Italian Chamber. At the end of World War II, in Britain as on the 
Continent, the anti-Liberals wholly dominated public discussion. All that 
is now past. Many weaknesses remain; they can be repaired. Compare 
the morale of the British Liberal worker of 1960 with that of his counter- 
part in, say, 1935, and you have the measure of this vast change. Moreover, 
on Africa, the foremost question of 1960, most British Socialists ave 
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THE BELGIAN SOCIALIST PARTY 


N 1960 the Belgian Socialist Party celebrates its 75th anniversary as an 
] organized political party. Its name has changed, and many of the 
problems it faces today are different from those of 1885; but the 
principles and even some of the issues remain from that era when Socialism 
formally entered the public life of Belgium under the title Parti ouvrier 
belge.* During April, 1885, the Belgians celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of their king, Leopold II. No one paid much attention to the meeting on 
April 5 at the sign of the swan in the Grand Place at Bruxelles. A small 
number of Socialists spent two days there organizing a new political party 
at a time when the Conservative Catholic Party had just entrenched itself 
in power and the Liberals were in such disarray that the Catholics were 
able to maintain control of the Government until the first world war. Yet, 
inauspicious as were the beginnings of the P.O.B., the timing was signifi- 
cant. For 1885 marked a major change in Belgian development. It was 
* The party changed its name to Parti socialiste belge in 1945. 
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then that Belgium became more deeply involved in the Congo; it was then 
that the ‘“‘social question”, so long submerged, broke the surface of 
economic life. Theretofore legislation had taken no recognition of its 
existence, and State regulation was as limited in Belgium as anywhere in 
Europe. Industrial expansion and prosperity had overridden issues which 
elsewhere had led to sharp clashes of opinion and occasional working class 
laws. The crisis which culminated in the political and economic strikes 
of 1886 ended this phase of Belgian economic policy. 

The decision to form a separate, single Socialist party signalled the 
arrival of social democracy in politics. The intellectual leaders of Belgian 
socialism had long regarded liberalism as a possible focus for the penetra- 
tion of Socialist ideas. In the 1880's they rejected this alternative, although 
they continued to have close ties with certain progressives until very 
recently. Moreover, in forming a distinct party they projected State inter- 
vention as the appropriate solution to the social problems of this densely 
populated, highly industrialized community. Consistently they opposed any 
anarchist or separatist proposals, an important rejection for a bilingual area. 

What kind of a party should they form? Some wanted a distinct class 
party with orthodox Marxist principles. The majority felt that a rigorously 
Socialist party was inadvisable since the working class showed little interest 
in politics and the term “‘socialist’’ would frighten away many moderates 
even though all the founders were broadly Socialist in their thinking. Hence, 
they compromized on the term, Belgian Labour Party, in the interests 
of unity and in the absence of any prepared philosophy. As César de 
Paepe, veteran campaigner, commented: “Let us now try to maintain 
union among all the groups, something which can be achieved only by 
much tact, to prevent clashes between the extremes. . .”. Thus they sought 
to avoid the schisms which were plaguing their French neighbours. At the 
same time they hoped to end the long period, since independence in 1830, 
during which neither Socialist thinking nor action had influenced Belgian 
public affairs. 

The practical note was necessary in view of the circumstances. The 
franchise was limited to 130,000 voters. No popularly based party could 
achieve success without a revision of the suffrage requirements. There 
was no solid trade union movement, as in England, to which the Socialists 
could turn for support. But this negative fact in a sense helped them 
initially, for it meant that they could relate whatever syndicalist movement 
did develop to the political action of the party. In the long run, of course, 
this absence of strong unions has hampered the effectiveness of the P.O.B. 
Similarly the co-operative movement, always of great importance to the 
Belgian Labour Party, was just beginning. Therefore, the party had to 
consider these practical problems as well as the theoretical application of 
Socialism to Belgium. 

In theory the founders of the P.O.B. were collectivists: they wanted 
economic centralization of certain services; yet at the same time they 
respected the importance of communal activities in Belgium by favouring 
regional or local administration. Nor did they share the enthusiasm of 
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many European Socialists for the statist solution; rather they wanted to 
separate the overall political control from the functioning of public services. 
This conclusion reflected the federative grouping of the party. There were 
four main units: the political party, the professional trade unions, the 
co-operatives, and the friendly societies (mutualités). Thus the party in 
the wider sense sought to include all forms of worker association while 
avoiding undue nationalization politically or economically. 

At the April congress the Socialists also agreed that “the primary aim 
should be the progressive amelioration of the workers’ situation.”’ Only in 
this manner could they end working class apathy. Since they could not 
then obtain seats in parliament, they accepted the defence of the worker 
against the patronat as an essential duty. How? By all possible means, 
they said. But this sweeping statement excluded the revolutionary in- 
surrection in practice. As a foreign observer summarized: ““They scorn 
no method, they eagerly use and develop all.”” Yet, they had to choose 
which method, aside from a general defensive posture, to stress. They chose 
to emphasize political action at all levels. When they met again at Anvers 
in August, 1885, to adopt an initial programme and statutes, they set as 
their immediate goal the reform of the country’s political structure. A 
manifesto in December was broader: the party wanted political rights for 
the poor and well-being for all; they demanded that education be available 
to all children; they asked legal recognition for unions, and they called 
for the regulation of hours and the elimination of industrial abuses. 

To voice these demands they needed a press. So many Socialist papers 
had failed in the past that it was surprising that the new party should 
decide on another daily instead of a weekly bulletin. Nevertheless, the daily 
Le Peuple appeared for the first time on December 13, 1885. Hence, it tov 
celebrates its 75th anniversary this year. Its editors, all prominent party 
members, tried to do two things immediately. First, they wished to set 
forth the aims of the P.O.B. Second, they began the attack on existing 
evils. The monarchy and senate were obsolete; the use of replacements in 
the army was vicious; the church interfered too directly in State business; 
and the industrial leaders never considered the worker. Basically the tone 
was practical and the remedies proposed were clearly political. The next year 
Alfred Defuisseaux issued a pamphlet entitled The Catechism of the People, 
destined to become one of the most evocative broadsides in Socialist history. 
According to him the only solution to the abuses of society was universal 
suffrage. This call for constitutional revision confirmed the orientation of 
the party at its founding. Unrestricted universal suffrage remained the 
great cry of Belgian Socialists down to the first world war, and they reverted 
to the general strike three times before 1914 to insist on this reform. This 
use of the general strike for strictly political purposes in Belgium con- 
trasted, interestingly enough, with its use elsewhere against political action. 
Thus throughout its history the Belgian Socialist Party has been explicitly 
sensitive to political opportunities. 

Their first success came in 1894 when 28 Socialists were elected to the 
Chamber of Representatives. This victory marked the end of the first 
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phase of party history. The P.O.B. had become a national party even 
though its representatives were, and have remained, predominantly drawn 
from the Walloon and industrial areas. Never have they been able to upset 
Catholic control in the Flemish and agricultural regions. This issue is not 
dead. Victory at the polls did not, however, mean a change in Belgian 
policy on social legislation. For years the Socialist deputies denounced 
the abuses in the mines, army injustices, frauds in railway grants, and 
give-away programmes for Leopold’s Congo. Only after 1918 did they 
obtain enough seats—and only then had public opinion changed sufficiently 
—to accomplish the long-delayed modifications of the laws in favour of the 
working class. This delay produced strains within the party. For example, 
some members argued that the party had worked in so many different 
directions at the same time, and had so concentrated on political reform, 
that its methods and ideas were fuzzy. In retrospect this accusation merely 
clarifies the true nature of the party. The P.O.B. was reformist, not revolu- 
tionary, in spirit; it was loosely knit unlike the German Social Democratic 
party it so admired; and it devoted less time to ideological matters than 
to pragmatic results, few as these were. These characteristics had much 
in their favour, for thereby the Belgian Socialists avoided the futility of 
their German friends and the ideological divisions of the French Socialists 
even though they reached a kind of stalemate in their political development 
before 1914. They also had a more congenial leadership. 

Emile Vandervelde was a striking individual. Brilliant speaker, adept 
author, and successful party organizer, he had been young enough during 
the early history of the party to share the enthusiasms of the first generation 
of founders without being so old as to lose touch with the second-generation 
figures like Huysmans, de Brouckére, or de Man. With Anseele, Bertrand 
and others, Vandervelde guided the party through 40 years of its history. 
But in another sense this continuity in party chiefs has been a mixed 
blessing. During the economic disruption of the 1930’s, when Belgian 
Socialism was caught between its governmental successes of the immediate 
post-war era and new international threats, fresh leadership was lacking. 
Vandervelde’s death in 1938 closed another phase in the history of Belgian 
Socialism. Before 1914 the Belgian Socialists also influenced international 
Socialism. The bureau of the Second International was in Brussels. 
Vandervelde and Anseele were key figures in its debates and activities. 
In particular, the Belgians softened the antipathy of many foreign Socialists 
for the co-operative movement. In general, as G. D. H. Cole remarked, 
the Belgians were well situated to act as mediators between the Teutons 
and Latins of international Socialism. 

The first world war brought the Socialists into the Government for the 
first time. Despite the dislocation inside Belgium, the party remained 
intact. In 1918 it asked for unrestricted universal suffrage and obtained 
this reform. The party finally displaced the Catholic majority at the polls 
and accordingly played a key role in the national Governments after the 
war. Actually its share of the popular vote did not greatly increase, and 
proportional representation in 1921, for example, worked against it. But 
by 1925 the Socialists had won enough votes to be the largest single party 
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in Belgium, but not enough to take power alone. This issue, muted before 
1914, caused much soul-searching before it resolved to share power with 
the other left-of-centre party, the Catholics. Unhappily, the Socialists were 
soon confronted with the problem of inflation. But, unlike the French Left, 
they were not utterly frustrated and shared in restabilizing the Belgian franc. 

During the 1930’s they wrestled with the problems of unemployment, 
Flemish nationalism, and international instability. In and out of govern- 
ment, they were unable to capture a majority. Some have attributed this 
situation to the fact that they took power at awkward moments. What 
seems more significant, and more charitable in view of Socialist activity 
elsewhere during this time, is the fact that they accepted political responsi- 
bility. They remained faithful to their past. But that past has left them 
in an embarrassing position on certain issues prominent since the second 
world war. Often anti-clerical on specific political issues, yet insistent that 
religion is a private matter, they have been obliged to accept a compromise 
on the education issue. The present pacte scolaire still perpetuates the 
private religious academy to which, in their demand for free, neutral, 
obligatory, State-supported schools, they must be opposed—even though 
this new agreement represents probably the best compromise now obtain- 
able. The Congo debate reveals the perennial perplexity of the colonial 
issue. Ever since this colony became a divisive problem at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the Socialists have denounced capitalist imperialism and 
have demanded independence and equality for the Congo population. Yet 
they recognized, and still do, the possibly disastrous effects which a sudden 
severance of ties with Belgium could cause. So likewise must they curb 
their hopes for a change from monarchy to republic. The abdication of 
Leopold III was probably the last chance that Socialists had to institute 
the republic they have demanded, at least in their literature, since 1885. 
Finally, so much of the economic programme of the party has been enacted 
that they find it difficult to distinguish their platform from that of the Left 
in general, especially since the economic future of the country is so closely 
related to that of the Comman Market. Like other European Socialists, 
the Belgian party finds itself confronted with changes in both circumstances 
and opinion that exact a high price for continued political prominence. 

Although it is too early to determine how the Belgian Socialists will 
respond to the practical problems of the new Europe, it is evident now, 
as it was 75 years ago, that they eschew any revolutionary re-orientation 
of Belgian policy. As in 1885 they seek to defend the workers’ interests 
while preserving the unity of the party against the lures of the Catholic 
left or liberals, both of whom they regard as faced with ideological con- 
tradictions. More significantly they have undertaken a re-evaluation of 
their platform to bring it into closer line with the problems of the Belgian 
and European communities. As in 1885 the Socialists have looked to a 
practical, politically feasible diagnosis rather than a panacea drawn 
exclusively from their ideology. Thus they may avoid the clash of extremes 
and, with tact, contribute to the resolution of today’s tensions. 

THEODORE P. Lockwoop 

Department of Humanities, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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DANISH FOLK HIGH SCHOOLS 


‘sy AM a farmer’s wife,” said the young woman seated beside me at 
| dinner. She was one of the three hundred or more former students 
of Askov Folk High School. They came for a re-union, an annual 
event. She had previously qualified for library work and was on the staff 
of a Copenhagen library for several years. Unassuming and charmingly 
free in manner and speech, she talked intelligently, in clear English, 
showing lively interest in many things including world history. These former 
students, aged between 25 and 50, are now engaged in varied occupations— 
farmers, nurses, teachers, technicians, office workers, and so on. 

The present three-month summer course has 160 students, men and 
women, mostly young. In the warm afternoon sun they were knotted into 
happy groups in the school grounds, some arguing on a serious issue, others 
relaxing in good humour. Most of these groups, representing a cross section 
of Danish society, would contain sons and daughters of people of various 
callings—farmers, craftsmen, teachers and liberal professions. And these 
and other occupations they would themselves take up when they enter life 
in due course. Some are older and in work. They have taken leave to 
attend school. The main course is for six months in winter, November to 
April. The student population is then larger, about 350. The students live 
on the school premises, as do the 23 teachers headed by a former pastor. 
Many of these with their families eat with the students. 

Of the 33 weekly lectures and classes, 13 are attended by all students; 
the remainder by choice. The compulsory subjects are Danish history, 
Danish literature and Danish sociology. A student has to take at least 
one of the following optional subjects: world history, literature of various 
countries, psychology and ethics, physics, biology, chemistry, philosophy 
and music, and the German, English, French or Italian language. A 
student may also take one of the following free subjects: gymnastics, 
folk dance, needle-work, music, ceramics, drawing, and wood and metal 
work. No degrees or diplomas are given. It costs a student about £11 
per month for room, board and tuition. But about three-quarters of the 
students receive scholarships from the Government, which cover all or 
part of their expenses, depending on their financial circumstances. A 
student must not be less than 19 years old and he should have attended a 
general school for ten years or another folk high school. Askov school in 
south Jutland is the largest and best known of the 66 folk high schools 
in Denmark. It is an extended school and offers courses in more subjects 
than in any of the others. Religion does not play a main part in folk high 
schools, but there is an indirect religious influence. Some of the teachers 
are church ministers. The day starts with a short period of worship when 
hymns are sung and passages are read from the Bible. In fact, community 
singing, both hymns and general songs, in classes and at meals, is a 
characteristic feature of a folk high school. 

Out of the original folk high school idea various other schools with 
special aims have grown up, such as for agriculture artisans, for clerks 
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and shop assistants, and for teaching gymnastics and nursing. These 
schools offer special courses of study in the subjects concerned, in addition 
to some of the general subjects. The attendance at folk high schools 
varies—from 50 to 200 or more. The total attendance in winter and 
summer in what are called pure folk high schools is approximately six 
thousand. About the same number come to other specialized folk high 
schools. “I want to go up to the university for a degree course in agri- 
culture,” said a bright young man, the son of a farmer, to me. He was 
one of the 80 taking a course in aa agricultural folk high school in Kalo, 
a village in the Jutland province. In addition to other general subjects, 
he learns English, which is essential for the higher agricultural studies. 
It is the usual practice now in Denmark for young people to work on farms 
for some time and then take training in agricultural theory in a folk high 
school before entering a university to study for a degree. 

Since the first folk high school was started in 1844 by Grundvig, the 
great Danish poet and educator, the institution has travelled far. Its 
fortunes have varied, and sometimes the number of schools and the student 
population have considerably shrunk. During the first world war, however, 
the number of schools rose to over 80 with eight thousand students, a 
record. In the "thirties, with the rise of dictatorship in Germany, the Danish 
folk high schools became centres for propagating ideals of democracy and 
liberal thought. During the German occupation in the last war they became 
seats of patriotism. The Government, recognizing the value of these 
schools, increased their financial support, especially to students and in 
respect of teachers’ salaries. This help went on increasing, and today 
the Government pays, in addition to generous scholarships to students, 
half the cost of school buildings and of books and other equipment, 3} per 
cent of the cost of school properties annually and 70 per cent of teachers’ 
salaries. The Government does not, however, try to control the policies or 
administration of the schools. Most of them are operated by trusts. 

Why do people come to folk high schools, taking time off and many 
of them paying fees and depriving themselves of earnings, when there is 
no obvious academic recognition, such as a degree or a diploma? The 
answer is that folk high schools have become a part of Danish society. 
Those who attend are genuinely interested in understanding things that 
concern themselves, their country and the world, and thus widen their 
horizon. Many come just before enrolling for higher education or taking 
employment. Others take leave from their work, and employers usually 
encourage their staff to attend such schools. It breaks the routine life 
of an employee, refreshing his mind and body and increasing his poten- 
tialities. And for those who take a course in the professional subjects, 
it certainly helps them in their work. Especially do young farmers, with 
their knowledge of better methods and a widened outlook, become more 
effective in their work, leading to an increase in production. A stay at a 
folk high school is also recognized by educational authorities in connection 
with higher education, and it is specially helpful to those who later qualify 
as teachers or nurses. 
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Apart from the question of employment or educational attainments, a 
stay at a folk high school is of enduring value in the life of a person. 
Most of the schools are in the country, in attractive surroundings. They 
offer ideal conditions for relaxed study and thinking without the worries of 
examinations or the cares of office or home. Also enriching is the sharing 
of community life by young adults of common interests. “‘It is an education 
for life,” remarked the principal of Askov; “the f.h.s. try to enlighten 
enliven, not to preach.”’ This education is primarily social: “‘It is a moral 
and spiritual force, not merely intellectual.” It is a pleasure to talk to 
these young people, simple and humane, free from prejudice and inhibition, 
going about their studies and work in humility and confidence. They 
reflect the sense of harmony which is in the atmosphere of the place. 

The first objects of the schools, when they were started, were to offer 
opportunities of education in the Danish language to the Danish speaking 
peasant youth of Schleswig-Holstein (now in Germany). It was then a 
Danish Duchy but higher education was in German. Another object 
was to make education and culture truly democratic; that is, by making 
it possible for the sons of farmers or artisans to have access to knowledge, 
to understand various problems that concern them and the community. 
“The gap between layman and scholar, official and peasant would be 
bridged.” And the slogan was “equal dignity in palace and cottage.” 
Having fulfilled these objectives the folk high schools have enlarged their 
scope, making them a symbol of the present liberal, democratic society of 
Denmark. They have also greatly helped in promoting such movements 
in Denmark as co-operatives, small-holders, youth organizations and lecture 
societies. They have roused new interest in poetry, music, history and 
have influenced the general pattern of education in the country. The folk 
high schools are a unique system of adult education. The idea has spread 
to other countries, especially Norway, Sweden and Finland. The pattern 
of schools in these countries is, however, somewhat different. 

HIRALAL BOSE 

The author is living in Denmark and Calcutta is his home. 


GEORGE ORWELL’S POLITICS: II 


HAT did Orwell mean by Socialism? He meant, I think, quite 
W simply “solidarity with the working class”. For him, the principles 
of justice and liberty, the underlying ideals of Socialism, were 
already incarnate in the working class. It was merely a question of per- 
suading the rest of the community to embrace these principles. Thus, while 
his Socialism is not bound up with any particular movement of history, 
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it is certainly bound up with a particular class. And it is possible, I think, 
to trace a pattern of loyalty to this conception right through his work. 
The pattern is first established, it seems, in Down and Out when Orwell 
is received into the community of tramps at Lower Binfield. It is present, 
as one strand of course, in Wigan Pier itself. And it reaches a climax in 
Homage to Catalonia. After his return from Spain, it re-emerges strongly 
in his patriotic pamphlet The Lion and the Unicorn (1940), which contains 
the famous “England Your England”’, and in many of the later essays (The 
English People, 1947, for instance, in the “Britain in Pictures” series). 
And it is basic, I believe, to the argument of both Animal Farm and 1984. 

If we examine Homage to Catalonia and Animal Farm together, for 
instance, it is astonishing how many parallels can be traced. Indeed, the 
books share a common pattern: they move from ecstasy to disenchantment. 
Homage to Catalonia opens with a description of revolutionary Barcelona 
in the winter of 1936. There can be no doubt that these days in Barcelona 
were among the happiest in Orwell’s life. And the reason is clear. In 
England, Socialism had been something merely talked and argued about; 
here it had become a reality. The Catalan working class had taken power 
into their own hands, and were ruling a great modern city. Identifying 
himself with their cause, and joining their militia, Orwell was able to 
experience something he had probably never known before, a solidarity 
with his fellow human beings that was almost religious in its intensity. 
It is this experience, giving depth to such incidents as the wordless hand- 
shake with the Italian militiaman (“I have seldom seen anyone . . . to 
whom I have taken such an immediate liking’’), that makes Homage to 
Catalonia one of the most moving of Orwell’s books. But it cannot last. 
Within a few months the Communists, in alliance with the bourgeois parties, 
will be breaking up the POUM and Anarchist militia and hunting down 
their leaders. Orwell himself is involved in the struggle, and only gets out 
of the country in the nick of time. When he sits down to write his report 
on the Spanish situation he will come to the conclusion: the Communists 
betrayed the revolution by pursuing a right-wing policy. 

This may seem to contradict my assertion that his views in Wigan Pier 
and elsewhere are fundamentally conservative. How, then, can the Spanish 
Communists be too right-wing for him? He certainly says this more than 
once in Homage to Catalonia, and the inference is that, here and elsewhere, 
he is adopting a position that we may loosely call Trotskyist. This would 
not, after all, be very surprising in the context of his actual experience 
of Socialism and Socialist organizations. It was Fenner Brockway of the 
I.L.P., with which Orwell was associated at that time, who recommended 
him to Secker and Warburg in 1936 as “one of our authors”. It was 
because he was carrying papers from the I.L.P. that he joined the POUM 
militia in Barcelona rather than the International Brigade. And the POUM 
itself, in so far as it possessed coherent ideology of any sort, was a Trotskyist 
organization. One of his favourite political writers in the subsequent decade 
was James Burnham, an ex-Trotskyist. The glorification and, as Marxists 
would say, “‘fetishization” of the moment of revolution (instead of seeing 
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it as merely one phase in a complicated historical process) are essentially 
Trotskyist characteristics, as too is the constant appeal to the working 
class. Nor, finally, can the sympathy Orwell extends to Snowball in 
Animal Farm and Goldstein in 1984 be left out of account (Goldstein is 
clearly Bronstein, Trotsky’s actual name). 

“Trotskyism” is, I think, a convenient and legitimate label (though 
there are other elements too, notably from the English radical and non- 
conformist tradition). It covers the basic principle of his Socialism: his faith 
in the working class (this is present even in 1984: “‘if there is hope. . . it 
lies in the proles”’). But it also explains why the Spanish Communists were 
too right-wing for Orwell. For him, the revolution itself, the euphoria of 
liberation, was the precious thing. That must be defended at all costs: 
even, perhaps at the cost of not winning the war. For the strategy of the 
POUM and the Anarchists was almost certainly wrong. The only hope 
of beating the Fascists was to win the support of the liberal, anti-clerical 
bourgeoisie: and this was the policy the Communists had decided to adopt. 
That the Communists were right Orwell in fact admitted in his later essay 
Looking Back on the Spanish War (1943): ‘‘The Trotskyist thesis that the 
war could have been won if the revolution had not been sabotaged was 
probably false . . .”” But by 1943 Orwell had projected his Spanish dis- 
illusionment onto the world situation. The Russian Communists, corrupt 
but still embodying the hopes of the world proletariat, had entered into an 
alliance with the capitalist leaders of the West, just as the Spanish Com- 
munists had entered into an alliance with the Spanish bourgeoisie. This, 
to him, was the ultimate betrayal of the working class. Animal Farm, 
written during the winter of 1943-44, is the product of this mood. The 
dinner-party at which the pigs and the human guests appear, to the watching 
animals at the window, to merge into one another, is a satire on the war- 
time junketings of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at Casablanca and 
Teheran. 

The parallels between Animal Farm and Homage to Catalonia should 
now be evident. And in /984, though the revolutionary euphoria is lacking, 
the pattern is fundamentally the same. “If there is hope, it lies in the 
proles.”” But what of the enemy, the evil power that cheats the proletariat 
time and again of its due? Is it the Stalinists, or is it the Churchills and the 
Roosevelts? I think the point is that for Orwell there was no real difference 
between the Stalins and the Churchills and the Roosevelts. As many critics 
have noticed, the fundamental assertion of Animal Farm is that while pigs 
may come to resemble human beings, there is a great gulf set between 
ordinary animals (proles) and human beings (the bourgeoisie and/or the 
party). This distinction is very like that made by him in Wigan Pier when 
he argues that no real contact between middle and working class is possible. 
This is the fundamental distinction in society; compared with it the ruling 
groups, old bourgeoisie or new party, are almost indistinguishable. That 
this really was Orwell’s view at the end of the war is confirmed by Isaac 
Deutscher in a conversation recorded in his book Heretics and Renegades: 
*“. . I was taken aback by the stubbornness with which Orwell dwelt 
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on ‘conspiracies’, and his political reasoning struck me as a Freudian 
sublimation of persecution mania. He was, for instance, unshakably con- 
vinced that Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt consciously plotted to divide 
the world, and to divide it for good, among themselves, and to subjugate 
it in common (I can trace the idea of Oceania, Eastasia and Eurasia back 
to that time).” 

This, then, was the pattern of political thought that took hold of Orwell's 
mind in the ten years between Homage to Catalonia and 1984. It corres- 
ponds, of course, to the pattern laid down by James Burnham in The 
Managerial Revolution and Lenin’s Heir, and the resemblance is, as I have 
suggested, more than coincidental. It is probably wrong to say that 
Burnham influenced Animal Farm and 1984 directly; but Orwell had 
certainly read his work and found many of his theses confirmed in it. By 
1948, indeed, the pattern had taken the shape of dogma in his mind, and 
could be presented to the world as Goldstein’s Testament. These pages 
in 1984 read—and no doubt were meant to read—like the devil’s parody 
of the Communist Manifesto. They may be taken as a summary of 
Orwell’s political thought in his final years: ‘Throughout recorded time, 
and probably since the end of the Neolithic Age, there have been three 
kinds of people in the world, the High, the Middle, and the Low .. . 
The aims of these three groups are entirely irreconcilable. The aim of the 
High is to remain where they are. The aim of the Middle is to change 
places with the High. The aim of the Low . . . is to create a society in 
which all men shall be equal . . . Thus throughout history a struggle 
which is the same in its main outlines recurs over and over again... 
Of the three groups, only the Low are never even temporarily successful 
in achieving their aims . . . no advance in wealth, no softening of manners, 
no reform or revolution has ever brought human equality a millimetre 
nearer. From the point of view of the Low, no historic change has ever 
meant much more than a change in the name of their masters. . .” 

This brings us to the fundamental contradiction in Orwell; that he was 
both a revolutionary and a conservative. It would be over-simplifying the 
case to call him a revolutionary by instinct and a conservative by intellect. 
He was rather, as I think Goldstein’s Testament shows, both at once. Even 
in 1984, at‘'a moment of utter despair, he still looks forward to the day 
of revolution: “If there is hope, it lies in the proles” can mean nothing else. 
It is the only way out. Yet, equally, it is no way out; for the Low will 
lose their battle, and the Middle and High re-establish themselves. It 
is thus wrong to say, as some critics have done, that Orwell had no theory 
of history. He had a surprisingly well-developed one. It is essentially, as 
I have suggested, the devil’s parody of the Historical Dialectic. ‘“There 
must always be revolutions” is its first premiss: and its second “‘all revolu- 
tions are entirely useless”. It is a theory that contrives to be both revolu- 
tionary and conservative at the same time. And it shows also, I think, that 
Orwell had more of the Marxist in him than is usually recognized. 

But whatever the affinities or his thought with Marxism—in its Trotskyist 
form—or with Burnhamism, it is clear that the portrait of Orwell as the 
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n | commonsensical, plain-thinking observer will not stand. It is not enough 
to say that he always spoke his mind; we must know what was happening 
inside that mind. And once we know, we are compelled to look at the 
“documentary”’ parts of his work in a new light. They will not necessarily 
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: lose interest thereby; on the contrary, they may easily gain. But what we 

cannot do is take him as he wished to be taken, as a “naive observer”. 
5 We cannot any longer take Homage to Catalonia as an objective account 
. of the Spanish civil war; it is not really an account of it at all, but a 
» | fragment of autobiography tacked on to a piece of Trotskyist pamphleteer- 


ef ing. Homage to Catalonia has been hailed—by Lionel Trilling, for instance, 
in his introduction to the American edition—as an important witness to 


d the political realities of the twentieth century. But it seems to me that 
y Mr. Trilling is falling for the Orwell legend rather uncritically when he 
d writes of “*. . . the very plainness of Orwell’s mind, his simple ability to 
—— look at things in a downright, undeceived way . . .” and when he quotes 
by ‘a student of his who said of Orwell: ‘He was a virtuous man.” 
of The attitude we take to Homage to Catalonia must depend in part on 
e. our political views about the Spanish war. This is an intensely difficult 
xe question, but there is not much doubt, I think, that tactically the Com- 
munists were correct. Whether a Communist dictatorship in Spain would 
re have been preferable to a Fascist one is a question few people on the 
ye Left would care to have to answer. The point that has to be made, how- 
in {| ever, is that Orwell is hardly a reliable guide. He was, of course, quite 
le right about the atrocities committed by the Spanish Left, of which English 
| readers of the New Statesman and the News Chronicle were never told. 
‘ul And he was surely also right to be frank about them. But to what in- 
rs, tellectual conclusions does this frankness lead him? He writes in Looking 
re back on the Spanish War: “*. . . unfortunately the truth about atrocities 
er is far worse than that they are lied about and made into propaganda. 
» The truth is they happen.’ This, again, is the sort of thing that continually 
as | needs to be said: we are all too ready to imagine that ‘““mopping-up” or 
he “liquidation” are something less than murder. But it is still true that 
ct. atrocities prove very little. If they occur on both sides, as they did during 
en the Spanish war and do during most wars, are we to do a calculation and 
ay join the side that commits the least atrocities? The alternative would 
se. , seem to be pacifism: an alternative that Orwell rejected with characteristic 
ill {| scorn. Yet when he writes: “I have little direct evidence about the 
It atrocities in the Spanish civil war. I know that some were committed by 
ry the Republicans and far more (they are still continuing) by the Fascists . . .” 
as he seems to fall into just this trap: supposing it should emerge that the 
ore Republicans had committed more—perhaps only a few dozen more— 
lu- atrocities than the Fascists? He does not see this dilemma, because he 
lu- never sees a political situation as a whole. His argument against the 
hat Communist action in Barcelona is based on just this type of atrocity story. 
Yet what of the pillaged churches and murdered priests of Fascist propa- 
vist ganda? He does not deny the truth of these things, but is able to take them 
the in his stride: ‘Some of the foreign anti-Fascist papers even descended to 
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the pitiful lie of pretending that churches were only attacked when they 
were used as Fascist fortresses. Actually churches were pillaged every- 
where and as a matter of course . . .”” Orwell must have known that many 
of these atrocities were committed by his own people, the rabidly anti- 
clerical Trotskyists and Anarchists. If anything, the Communists were a 
moderating influence. Homage to Catalonia is about as unbiassed a piece 
of history as an account of the English Civil War written by one of John 
Lilburne’s Levellers would be. 

I have dwelt on this point at some length because the question of 
Orwell’s political judgment is crucial. In writing Homage to Catalonia, 
Animal Farm and 1984 he put himself at the mercy of history. Shooting 
an Elephant and Down and Out in London and Paris are relatively immune; 
but works like Animal Farm and 1984 will suffer badly in the years to 
come. Indeed, they appear dated even now. We are, after all, pretty sure 
that /984 is not going to happen. Orwell’s last book is not, of course, aimed 
at Soviet Russia alone; there is no escaping the fact that Ingsoc is a 
derivative of English Socialism (/984 is, I think, an anthology of all the 
things he hated most; this explains why many of its horrors are capitalist 
rather than Stalinist horrors). But the Soviet Union under Stalin was 
certainly Orwell’s starting point. Indeed, one can be still more precise. 
As Mr. Isaac Deutscher says in his brilliant essay on 1/984, The Mysticism 
of Cruelty: “It is a cry from the abyss of despair. What plunged Orwell 
into that abyss? It was without any doubt the spectacle of the Stalinist 
Great Purges of 1936-8, the repercussions of which he experienced in 
Catalonia.”” When he writes of London in 1984, with its Thought Police, 
its Telescreens, its Ministry of Truth, it is always the Stalinist purges from 
which he is generalizing. Room 101 is too reminiscent of Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon to leave any doubt on that score. But while nothing 
can excuse the Stalinist atrocities of that period, what do these atrocities 
prove? They happened certainly; and the revelation of their happening 
at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU was sufficient to alienate a number 
of Communist intellectuals from the party—20 years after their occurrence. 
But is it legitimate to generalize about the Soviet Union today or about 
totalitarianism in general, from the experience of those years? 

Without going into the mass of evidence that has emerged from Russia 
since Stalin’s death, it is obviously difficult to answer this question. But 
it is, I think, generally accepted that the Russia of today is very different 
from the Russia of the "thirties, and it is not easy to imagine a recurrence 
of the Great Purge. And this is relevant to our assessment of Orwell because 
every liberalization in the Soviet Union (or elsewhere, for that matter) is a 
refutation of Orwell’s thesis in /984. By committing himself to history, 
after all, he invited rebuttals of this sort. And this applies not only to 
his caricature of Soviet Russia, but to the whole theory of totalitarianism. 
It was he more than anyone else who popularized and systematized the 
theory: the last, great generalization of a man who came near to asserting— 
in Politics and the English Language—that all abstract words are meaning- 
less. For the total State is, surely, a myth. It assumes that a purely static 
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society is possible, that history can really be brought to a stop. (This is 
the essence of Goldstein’s exposition of the nature of Oceanic society.) 
But the only people who habitually believe this are dictators themselves: 
the total State is the State as they would wish it to be. In fact, the total 
State is mortal, and subject to change. It is a human artefact, the product 
of history, itself the object of historical attrition. Totalitarianism was a 
valuable concept when it was first invented because it described certain 
apparently quite new phenomena. But the new concept rapidly became a 
slogan, not least thanks to Orwell’s 1984. As a political slogan in the 
Cold War it ceased to be a working concept and became a substitute for 
thought. 

Orwell’s tragedy was his extremism. If we look at his work carefully, 
we see that there were few things he did not spoil by pushing them to 
extremes, until what at first seemed commonsense had become transmuted 
into its opposite. His polemic against the follies of the left-wing intelli- 
gentsia, of which Animal Farm and 1984 are really a part, was certainly 
very necessary. There were illusions about Russia that had to be destroyed 
before the English Left could re-orientate itself in the post-war world. 
But he went much further than that, he made the intellectuals the villains 
of the piece (the pigs are intellectual; so is O’Brien). And the same 
extremism spoils much of the satire in 1984 and elsewhere. The notion, for 
instance, of the Ministry of Truth “keeping history up to date” is excellent 
potential satire. But by pushing it to such an extreme (so that the lies 
Winston composes actually become the truth) we are forced to question 
its validity. After all, what is historical truth? Facts may be sacred; but is 
not all historiography to some extent “‘keeping history up to date”? In 
The Prevention of Literature he writes, “from the totalitarian point of view 
history is something to be created rather than learned.” This suggests that 
Orwell’s real weakness was philosophical; he seems to assume that the 
facts are “there”, waiting to be “learned’”’. The essentially philosophical 
nature of the problem escaped him. 

Yet, when all is said and done, his was a righteous anger. The things he 
attacked were the things that deserved to be attacked. His personal tragedy 
is that of the whole generation who saw the Socialism they had embraced 
in the ’twenties and "thirties caricatured in Stalinist Russia, or condemned to 
stagnation in the West. But if history is proving him wrong, as I have tried 
to argue, Orwell’s loss in prophetic stature is humanity’s gain. If he had 
lived, perhaps he would have revised his judgment and applied to the sick 
man who wrote 1984 what he said of Swift: “‘. . . the most essential thing 
in Swift is his inability to believe that life . . . could be made worth living. 
Of course, no honest person claims that happiness is now a normal con- 
dition among adult human beings; but perhaps it could be made normal, 
and it is upon this question that all serious political controversy really 
turns.” 


JOHN MANDER 
The first part of this article was published in the January number. 
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Gazing from here it seems as though space lies 
Inviolate and silent, that the clock 
Becomes a useless symbol for time dies 
In slowly drifting cloud around the rock. 
Here life and death lose meaning: we assume 
Man’s true proportion; while the silence kills 
The clamour of our nightmare days, we come 
To learn the dignity of sunken hills. 

The impact of these images of grandeur 
Shatters the tarnished image of our wealth; 
Resolves both truth and beauty into splendour, 

Answers the final question in the self: 
And, through the foreground though man threads a maze, 
In the blue distance still the answer stays. 


R. L. Cook 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


AMERICAN PRELIMINARIES 


Marquis Child’s book on President Eisenhower is in a style that the Americans 
can do very well—and we rarely: contemporary history written by a responsible 
leading journalist. Objective and briskly readable, such books are far more com- 
mon from American “syndicated columnists” than from our political correspon- 
dents, all tied tightly to particular chariot wheels. Mr. Childs is of those who 
wished Eisenhower well but who are now saddened at his failure. For while the 
public prestige of a President has rarely been higher, the effective political power 
of his office has rarely been less. Two negative achievements of some importance 
must be granted: the President has restrained the extremists of isolation-towards- 
Europe and intervention-towards-Asia who once threatened to dominate the 
Republican Party; and he has reconciled the American public to permanent involve- 
ment in that jarring outside world, from which their forbears had so gladly with- 
drawn. 

To remake his party he would have had to use methods, indeed a continuity of 
exertion, quite at odds with his self-defeating desire to put the Presidency “‘above 
politics”, with his own instinctive mirroring of the ordinary American distrust 
of “‘politics’’ as such. His decision to be “chairman of the board, acting in a 
supervisory manner”, rather than party leader, giver and maker of Government 
policy, has surrendered the initiative from the Executive to Congress to an extent 
not yet fully realized in this country. If public opinion and public relations will 
drive a President to the ““Summit’’, yet he will no longer have power to conclude 
anything without Congress. The President got himself re-elected without, for 
the first time in over a century, carrying his party with him in either house. His 
popularity, thanks to the rather abstract notion of public relations current among 
his entourage, became quite divorced from politics. By his Army “staff system” 
he delegated vast power to trusted individuals, gave up following ‘the details” 
and just trusted them—Foster Dulles, Charles Wilson, George Humphrey, Sherman 
Adams. But those in Congress who fought what they thought were Mr Eisenhower’s 
battles all too often found themselves left high and dry when the President’s advisers 
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thought that an issue was becoming so contentious as to spoil his non-political 
image. This happened with MacCarthyism, the struggle for unified control over 
the armed forces, Federal support for the Court over segregation, appropriations 
for scientific research, etc. As Professor Brogan remarks in a model introduction, 
Mr. Truman was an excellent fellow to go tiger shooting with, Mr. Eisenhower, not. 
But Mr. Childs shows no anger at the President, only a deep pity for a soldier whose 
sense of duty was exploited by all. Mr. Childs shows in sad detail how, from the 
very moment of the heart-attack, the President’s staff isolated him from all outside 
advice or criticism and then set out to make it quite impossible for him not to feel 
that duty compelled him to run again. 

Those who want a general briefing on American politics for the coming season 
should read Professor Beloff’s The American Federal Government—now easily the 
clearest and most thoughtful account for English readers (roll what heads may). 
Max Beloff is ultimately critical of the American separation of command and 
control, particularly in foreign relations; but his primary aim is simply to under- 
stand the continuity and the substantial domestic success of the American system. 
The only cavil is that the great importance of state politics, while recognized, is 
understressed. It is admittedly difficult to treat of state politics in a short book, 
but some attempt must be made, or else we tend to take the part for the whole 
and never to realize, in our instinctive centralist ways, how genuinely Federal the 
American system is. When Mr. Childs recalls how General Eisenhower removed 
praise of his old friend and great patron, General Marshall, from a speech in the 
1952 campaign so as not to offend the late Senator MacCarthy, the English reader 
may well judge this solely in moral terms; but the American reader will at least 
be aware of the political reality that organized parties are state parties (the 
“national” party is an almost abstract expression), and that the Republican Party 
in Wisconsin, an important state electorally, was MacCarthy. 

A different sort of campaign is being fought by Mr. Kirk in The American Cause— 
not, however, “‘to make the world into one vast United States’’, but simply “‘to 
keep the world from being crushed into the iron mold of Soviet collectivism.” 
This is a sad descent from his Conservative Mind, a book which created its (for 
America) artificial position in order to castigate equally, from a highly intellectualist 
standpoint, both the vulgarities of plutocracy and the moral evils of collectivism. 
More of a nation’s worth can be distilled from the cool self-appraisal of a book 
like Childs’, or from the friendly criticism of Beloff, than from a hundred Kirk- 
like attempts to put “fundamentals” in a capsule. BERNARD CRICK 
Eisenhower: Captive Hero. By Marquis Childs. Hammond, Hammond. 25s. 

The American Federal Government. By Max Beloff. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
The American Cause. By Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery, Chicago. $3.50. 


BAGEHOT AND ECONOMICS 


‘“*A sort of supplementary Chancellor of the Exchequer”’ Gladstone called Walter 
Bagehot who, in a short life—he died in 1877 aged 51—achieved distinction as a 
literary critic and eminence as a political theorist and an economist. Born into a 
prosperous West Country banking family, he was educated at Bristol College, a 
Unitarian foundation, and at University College, London. His father’s Unitar- 
ianism ruled out the older universities, which then demanded subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, although Walter had been brought up an Anglican. He 
was in Paris during Louis Napoleon’s coup d’état in 1851, and in a series of weekly 
letters in the Inquirer, a prominent Unitarian journal, he explained and justified the 
enterprise, one which affronted practically all English opinion, and, most of all, 
Unitarian principles. Bagehot was influenced by the threatened chaos which 
Napoleon’s action averted, and at this time, notes Mr. Buchan, he showed the 
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“first sign of the concern with the preservation of the social fabric’ which he 
shared with Burke. 

Settled at home, he helped to run the family business, wrote with discernment on 
literary figures, took part in the foundation and the conduct of the National Review 
— it lasted for a decade—and wrote for it articles of up to 20,000 words; all of the 
Literary Studies and half the Biographical Studies first appeared there. But it was 
with his assumption of control of The Economist on the death of his father-in-law 
(he had founded the paper in 1843) that he moved close to the seat of power. The 
paper commanded the respectful attention of politicians and of the City for its 
comment (principally by Bagehot), its statistics and commercial information, and 
its excellent foreign correspondence. The tone was that of Bagehot, by bent and 
background a Liberal but one with an informed and solid feeling for the subtler 
values of English conservatism. 

And so it was that his best known work The English Constitution, written at a 
time when the crown was the subject of not inconsiderable radical aversion, com- 
bines a closely reasoned realism in presenting the facts—as distinct from the forms 
and fictions—of the Constitution with an acute and convincingly argued exposition 
of the usefulness of the Monarchy and that not in its formal role merely. George V, 
a careful student of Bagehot, turned to him in the crisis that preceded the 1911 
Parliament Act. Woodrow Wilson, who had made Bagehot’s American reputation 
by articles in The Atlantic Monthly (1895 and 1898), went on pilgrimage to his 
grave in Langport in 1919, and thereby testified to Bagehot’s consequence outside 
the homeland. 

That Mr. Buchan treats with a nice balance of Bagehot as political thinker and 
as economist is one of the virtues of this admirable and consistently lucid study. In 
Lombard Street, a work of great perception and power, Bagehot, inter alia made a 
decisive impact on the theory of central banking; Gladstone wrote that he did not 
know whether most to admire the book’s clearness or its force, and Mr. Buchan 
quotes from the Report of the formidable Macmillan Committee 58 years after the 
appearance of Lombard Street: ‘“‘That there is a distinction between the code of 
behaviour appropriate to a commercial bank and that appropriate to a centra’ 
bank was recognized as early as 1797, was a bone of contention between practical 
authorities for nearly three-quarters of a century thereafter, and was finally estab- 
lished with unanswerable brilliance and cogency by Walter Bagehot in 1873”. 

He held the confidence of Chancellors and it was on his advice that the short- 
term security, the Treasury Bill, was introduced. Lord Welby, head of the Financial 
branch of the Treasury, said that Bagehot was the only outsider who had ever 
thoroughly mastered British financial machinery. Bagehot had “‘in varying measures 
the qualities which F. L. Lucas has suggested as the elements of style, character, 
simplicity, humour, vitality, and above all the twin marks of courtesy towards the 
reader—clarity’ and brevity”. Into the language of politics and economics he 
injected colour and verve, observes Mr. Buchan, and this, because of the way in 
which it influenced later writers, is not the smallest part of his achievement. 

FLORENCE O’ DONOGHUE 
The Spare Chancellor: The Life of Walter Bagehot. By Alastair Buchan. Chatto 
and Windus: 25s. 
THE KIRKPATRICK MEMOIRS 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, G.C.B., was born in 1897, in the year of the Diamond 
Jubilee. As the son of an officer in the Indian army, he spent his first years in 
India or Burma, and has a vivid recollection of Lord Curzon’s visit to Rangoon 
which was an occasion of greater pomp and colour than anything he has seen in 
Europe. Owing to the Indian climate, he went at the age of seven with his sister and 
brother to Switzerland to learn French, and afterwards to Brussels to learn music. 
A German governess was engaged to teach the children her language, and they spent 
a summer in Germany in order to improve their knowledge. At ten he went to 
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Downside school, but spent the holidays with his mother and brother and sister in 
Germany. The German children staying in the same hotel told him that England 
was decadent, and that Germany would be obliged in a very short time to strip her 
of her overseas possessions. I, myself, heard exactly similar conversations when I 
was Lecturer at the University of Marburg two or three years before this date. 

Kirkpatrick showed considerable self-reliance and enterprise, because, without 
any help, or even prompting from his father or anyone else, he embarked on a 
correspondence with the War Office which culminated in November, 1914, in the 
grant of a Commission which was given to him on the strength of his rather limited 
experience in the Officers’ Training Corps. Posted to the Fifth Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers in Dublin. a Battalion which formed part of Kitchener’s first hundred 
thousand, in July he embarked with the 10th Irish Division for the Mediterranean. 
They landed at Suvla Bay, and a few days later he was severely wounded. After a 
great deal of suffering he was eventually carried on board the S.S. Canada and 
placed on a straw bed on the floor of the dining saloon. He says the ship was filthy 
but he and his fellow invalids were better off than those who had been put ashore 
in fly-infested tents. In three weeks he was home and his Gallipoli adventure was 
over. During the ten days fighting after the landing at Suvla Bay his 10th Division 
had lost 90 officers and 158 wounded. He tells us that in the whole of his life since 
he has felt the poignancy of the failure, the immensity of the prize, and the narrow- 
ness of the margin which separated the British from success. He had scarcely 
reached the convalescent home in Tipperary when he was suddenly summoned to 
the War Office, and after an examination in French and German was sent out to a 
Secret Service agency in Holland. At the close of the war he was recommended 
by his friends to take an examination for entrance to the Foreign Office. After 
he had said a few words in the French oral test the French professor put up his 
eyeglass, glared at him, and said furiously: ‘Monsieur, vous faites un examen de 
fran ais. Mais c’est du belge que vous me parlez.”’ In spite of this Kirkpatrick was 
successful and was sent out by the Foreign Office as Third Secretary to Rio de 
Janeiro. Though he was only there for a year he had learnt some elementary 
Portuguese, something about our export trade and, above all, how to be ‘a maid of 
all work’ in a small diplomatic mission. On arrival in London he was posted to the 
Western Department and sat at the same desk in the Third Room for ten years, 
which he believes was an all time record in the Foreign Office. 

At the beginning of 1930 he was sent as Head of the Chancery to the Embassy 
in Rome. He speaks very highly of his chief, Sir Ronald Graham. When the time 
came for him to retire in 1933, Mussolini asked expressly that his term should be 
prolonged. The refusal of the British Government to accede to this request was 
much resented and caused the first rift in Anglo-Italian relations. In the opinion 
of Kirkpatrick he was certainly the only man who could possibly have restrained 
Mussolini from embarking on his Abyssinian adventure. In 1932 Kirkpatrick was 
transferred from the Quirinal to the Vatican. Pope Pius XI was a man of tremen- 
dous force of character. When annoyed he had a trick of pulling his skull cap over 
his ear, a gesture which it was prudent to regard as a storm signal. This happened 
when he told Kirkpatrick what he thought of Hitler’s persecution of the Jews. 

In September, 1933, Kirkpatrick was appointed to be First Secretary of the 
British Embassy in Berlin, and he had the remarkable experience of accompanying 
Lord Halifax to Berchtesgaden on a visit to Hitler. A far more important mission 
was his invitation to accompany Neville Chamberlain as interpreter to Godesberg, 
and afterwards to Munich. Kirkpatrick asks the question whether “‘having allowed 
ourselves by a succession of inexcusable errors to be placed in a frightful predica- 
ment should we have yielded at Munich or have resolutely accepted the conse- 
quences of refusing to do so”. Our last chance of intervening successfully was, 
he thinks, in 1936 when the neutral zone of the Rhine was occupied and militarised 
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by German troops. At that time the German Army and Air Force were painfully 
thin and “‘a relatively small deployment of force would have been sufficient to 
bring the Nazi régime crashing to the ground”. The Dominions were not yet 
convinced of the reality of the German peril. Their Governments and peoples 
were even more unprepared than we were, and it seems doubtful whether we could 
have secured an immediate and general assent to war at that time. But the con- 
clusion of Sir Ivone is as follows: “It may be that our conduct in 1939 and 1940 
will distract the eyes of history from the Munich settlement, but no voice will be 
raised to defend or excuse the successive sins of omission which led inexorably to 
that capitulation”. This is the considered opinion of one of our greatest diplomats 
who, after 30 years in the Foreign Office, retired in 1957 as Permanent Under 
Secretary, and has related his memoirs in a truly remarkable book. 

DouGtas L. SAVORY 
The Inner Circle. Memoirs of Ivone Kirkpatrick. Macmillan. 25s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND CRISIS 


These three books are important works which, in spite of their great difference 
in scope and approach, are largely in agreement on what they regard as significant 
in contemporary thought. To Ortega y Gasset history is the supreme science— 
history, not physics, being the true science of reality. Like Marx, he believes that 
societies move from periods of crisis to periods of stability, and that each new 
period emerges from the previous one with a certain logic so that the philosophical 
observer can foresee the general lines of the immediate future and prophecy is 
possible. An age of crisis is one of transition, from being attached to one set of 
beliefs to becoming attached to another. It is a period of uncertainty and confusion, 
and one in which political and economic disasters are likely to occur because when 
man is no longer sure of himself he fails to cope with his problems. Y Gasset 
differs from Marx in giving priority to problems of belief and culture. When the 
crisis of culture is remedied and a new basic consensus achieved, political problems 
are readily solved. Our own age is one of crisis, in which we are seeing the break- 
down of the thought stemming from Galileo and Descartes. One gathers that Y 
Gasset’s forecast is that we shall see the dethronement of science, or rather the 
emergence of a new synthesis in which science, as traditionally understood, is 
recognized as mainly instrumental. But his book is mainly an examination of 
earlier ages of crisis, in particular the period of the breakdown of paganism and 
the rise of Christianity, and the crisis of the fifteenth century involving the collapse 
of the medieval synthesis and the rise of science and humanism. One trusts that 
this profound and stimulating work will be followed by one applying Y Gasset’s 
central thesis primarily to our own age. 

Werner Heisenberg places modern physical discoveries in the perspective of an 
outline of natural philosophy from the Ancient Greeks to our own day. He cate- 
gorically rejects the ‘dogmatic realism’? accepted by Einstein and many others, and 
maintains that the quantum theory does not permit a completely objective descrip- 
tion of nature. Today a valid interpretation of natural phenomena is only possible 
through mathematical formulations dealing with probabilities, not with objectively 
known (or knowable) physical realities. But in Heisenberg’s view, if physical reality 
can no longer be interpreted through the materialist assumptions of classical 
physics, their inadequacy is even more apparent in dealing with biological pheno- 
mena, while the notion that psychological phenomena and, say, the experience of 
the artist and mystic can be described in physico-chemical terms can hardly any 
longer be taken seriously. Heisenberg notes that an abstract language remote from 
natural language has become necessary in speaking of physical reality in precise 
terms, and that in the process immediate contact with experienced reality is lost. 
In his view, in dealing with the mind, with aesthetic and religious phenomena, 
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understanding is only possible through the natural language which is in close touch 
with experience. Thus he sees the way to the philosophical future in the coming 
together of the new philosophy of physics with a philosophy which interpret’s 
man’s cultural life on the basis of experienced realities. He is clearly feeling his 
way towards a philosophy which will deal with the whole of experience, and thinks 
that there is no question of believing any longer that the universe is a mechanism 
consisting of elementary particles whose behaviour can be described through 
physico-chemical laws. 

Stuart Hampshire criticizes those forms of commonsense empiricism in which the 
mind is regarded as the passive recipient of sense impressions, all valid knowledge 
being based on statistical correlations between sense data. He stresses the inten- 
tional character of personality. Man is always a unique person making decisions 
and forming purposes in situations no less unique, the forms of language and 
living knowledge being determined by men’s practical interests as social beings. 
This criticism of the main trend in British philosophy is valid, yet at this stage 
seems almost platitudinous. I find Mr. Hampshire’s book most valuable in the 
concluding section in which he writes on art and morality with fine discernment 
and imaginative vision, and is concerned with far more than the logical clarification 
of moral concepts. In suggesting the need for a philosophy of mind which would 
be a theory of the order of development of human powers with their corresponding 
virtues, he shows an ethical profundity which has become rare among analytical 
philosophers. That these three outstanding thinkers should share a deep satisfac- 
tion with a merely ‘scientistic’ view of reality is a spiritual phenomenon of our time 
of the greatest interest and importance. J. B. COATES 
Man and Crisis. By José Ortega y Gasset. George Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

Physics and Philosophy. By Werner Heisenberg. George Allen and Unwin. 15s. 
Thought and Action. By Stuart Hampshire. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


PROUST AGAIN 


Since the war we have had several excellent works on Proust. Another seemed 
unlikely, yet here it is. Mr. Painter has aimed at nothing less than a definitive 
biography, the outcome of long research. Contrary to current trends of criticism, 
Mr. Painter believes that A la Recherche du Temps perdu cannot be fully appreciated 
without a knowledge of Proust’s life, which will reveal what the great novel meant 
to its author. From the preface where these claims are clearly stated, our interest 
is never allowed to flag. When at length we close the book our only disappointment 
is the prospect of a two years’ wait before we read the second and final volume 
which will continue Proust’s life from 1903 and provide a bibliography. Two 
years’ wait for references, however, is a serious blemish in a scholarly study, parti- 
cularly one which claims to use material of which nine-tenths is new; there seems 
no adequate justification for such procedure. 

Carefully disinterring and disentangling the complex originals of characters, 
incidents and conversations in A la Recherche du Temps perdu, distinguishing the 
use made of them from that of similar material in Jean Santeuil, Mr. Painter shows 
A la Recherche du Temps perdu to be a symbolic transposition of Proust’s life. There 
is no one key to characters and places in the novel; they are compounded from 
various originals often widely separated in time and buried in the super-imposed 
strata of Proust’s past from early youth onwards. Proust’s method precluded a 
mere copying of reality for both his imagination and the reader’s had to be focussed 
on a timeless world. Yet some clues remain, such as placing the name of an original 
near that of the character which in some cases Proust’s contemporaries immediately 
recognized. Swann for instance wears a top-hat made especially for him and 
Charles Haas. 

One of the most striking features emerging from this biography is the imper- 
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ceptible maturing of Proust’s experience of time regained, his unconscious groping, 
over many years, towards the sources of A la Recherche du Temps perdu. The most 
significant prelude to Proust’s discovery of timeless reality through art occurs at 
the end of this volume, when Proust, following eagerly in Ruskin’s footsteps, 
before venturing forth on his own account, studies the art of French cathedrals 
and churches and knows a moment of ecstasy in Venice. Mr. Painter rightly deals 
in detail with the impact of Ruskin’s thought and style for this will lead to the 
metaphysic of time regained. Through Ruskin Proust becomes aware of the writer’s 
task as something more important than life itself, as a channel for perpetuating 
glimpses of an eternal reality. 

But the greater part of this volume concerns time wasted when Proust was seeking 
salvation through society. As he gradually rises in Saint-Germain society, it is 
fully understandable to the reader that his literary devotion was not immediately 
apparent to contemporaries. We are shown a Proust dogged by a sense of guilt, 
ruthlessly egotistic, yet kind to the poor and humble, courageous in the Dreyfus 
affair, intuitively knowledgeable about human relationships, indulging in perverse 
enjoyment of jealousies and disappointments and increasingly a prey to illness. 
Some aspects of Proust’s life are seen in a new light, notably the question of his 
homosexuality and the supposed lack of will-power for which he was so often 
blamed by his parents. 

On one small point Mr. Painter’s narrative does not ring true; if there were in 
fact a “hooting torrent of automobiles” (p. 45) streaming up the Champs-Elysées 


to-day, how many “procés-verbaux”’ there would be! VERA J. DANIEL 
Marcel Proust. A Biography. Vol 1. By George D. Painter. Chatto and Windus. 
30s. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLING 

Most of the educational work in the tropics today is modelled on a Western 
pattern. The emphasis is on formal basic subjects and it is valued chiefly because 
parents see it as the gateway towards better paid jobs carrying prestige in the towns. 
There is an increasing realization, however, that formal education of a Western 
type is not the complete answer to the educational needs of countries which still 
live mainly a rural community life, often at a simple stage of development. Com- 
munity schools are an attempt to grapple with the needs of such societies; tradi- 
tional village crafts are fostered and taught, school work is related to the children’s 
own expericnce in their immediate environment, an attempt is made through the 
schools to improve standards of health and husbandry in the villages and the 
children are prepared for life in their own community. School and Community 
in the Tropics, by a senior lecturer in London University Institute of Education, 
deals with the place of the school in community development and some of the pro- 
blems of the community school. 

A number of the issues which he discusses in his book of 160 pages are relevant 
not only to the tropics, but also to education in this country, especially in the 
junior and modern secondary schools. The value and limitations of teaching by 
projects and the related theme of activity methods concern all educationists, and 
the place of the Parent Teacher Association in the work of the school is a topical 
controversial theme. The author stresses the very real problems which face the 
teacher in the community school. Like every teacher who works through activity 
methods, he has an additional burden of work and little systematic training for 
this extra responsibility. He is also likely to meet with scepticism among the parents, 
who value the traditional methods. The book deals with a specialized subject, 
but the issues it raises are wide enough in their scope to extend its interest to all 


who are concerned with modern education. Nora ARIS 
School and Community in The Tropics. By T. R. Batten. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 
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FUNDAMENTALS AND FEATHERS 


PARLIAMENT 
30s.). The 


AND 


GOVERNMENT 
(Oxford University Press. 
second edition of Herbert Morrison’s 
“survey from the inside’ has been 
embellished with an Epilogue and a few 


footnotes and minor revisions. Six 
years have not impaired the usefulness, 
nor the liveliness, of this introduction 
to the complexities of cabinet procedure, 
of monarchy, of party organization, of 
Commons and Lords, of the legislative 
programme in action. The same 
commonsense and objective approach is 
brought to the section on administra- 
tion: to the socialization of industry, 
public accountability, economic plan- 
ning and controls, to ministers and 
civil servants. His wide range of 
parliamentary and political experience 
serves him and his readers well. 

MAN AND PEopPLE (George Allen and 
Unwin. 25s.). José Ortega y Gasset’s 
last book sums up a lifetime of ideas 
concerning the true nature of others 
and ‘I’, of danger and surprise, of 
politics and the State, of law, collecti- 
vity, language, public opinion and 
power, of social observances. The 
author of The Revolt of the Masses 
would not know how to be dull, and 
Willard R. Trask’s translation from the 
Spanish sparkles as it warms. 

OxFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE 
Wor_pD (Oxford University Press. 42s.). 
Prepared by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit and the Cartographic Department 
of the Clarendon Press, this second 
edition increases the emphasis on 
nuclear fuels and the new minerals. The 
pictures of production can be studied 
in the many maps, and precise quantities 
are to be found in the country-by- 
country section of the volume, wherein 
also the different commodities in each 
are significantly placed. For physical 
geography relative to distribution, for 
population and communications, for 
plotted rather than potted information 
about political blocs and social pheno- 
mena, it is hard to see how the econo- 
mist, geographer, politician, sociologist, 
businessman and all who need to know 
the basic facts and care to understand 
them, could better obtain them. Only 
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should the first edition be ousted from 
the reference shelf by such a replace- 
ment as this. 

DIPLOMACY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 
(Harvard University Press and Oxford 
University Press. 16s.): an exact 
definition of the scope of Lester B. 
Pearson’s 1958 Clayton Lectures and 
his Nobel Peace Prize Lecture of 1957. 
He discusses the difficulties and hazards 
that beset his calling today, and views 
with misgiving the peripatetic person 
who is supplanting the functions of the 
resident ambassador whose task used 
to be one of such _ responsibility, 
authority and skill that he knew how 
not to endanger friendships in personal 
meetings. The President of the Seventh 
Session of the United Nations Assembly 
then presents “The Four Faces of 
Peace”’—trade, power, policy, people— 
against the world problem of ‘why 
men fight who aren’t necessarily fighting 
men’’, 

DISARMAMENT (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 8s. 6d.). As a former 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Anthony Nutting has had opportunity 
to survey and summarize the negotia- 
tions of 14 weary years which began 
with Bernard Baruch’s plan for an 
international monopoly of all atomic 
production—after the Hiroshima explo- 
sion. He leaves his readers with the 
question whether either side has the 
necessary act of faith that agreement 
requires. 

1914 (Cassell. 21s.). James Cameron, 
valued for his international affairs 
column in the News Chronicle, presents 
with expected dexterity the panorama 
of a year that sounded all the depths 
from complacency to horror. If the 
flying machine was here, so was Marie 
Lloyd, and, while statesmen were 
bungling, the man in the street was 
thinking; the soldier with his songs 
and grumbles went to die in the mud. 
Newspapers and extracts from public 
and private diaries fill in the details 
and in making “this book out of other 
books”’ its success is all the more a four 
de force from a Mr. Cameron who was 
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three years old when the twelve months 
began. 

THe Heepep Voice (Heffer, Cam- 
bridge. 2\1s.). E. D. Mackerness listens 
to the Anglican sermons of the Victoria 
era as delivered by Newman, Liddon 
Robertson, Kingsley, Magee and Jowett, 
and examines their literary status in 
style and method. He explains why 
they were so popular as_ published 


works, but as the century advanced 
their function as the “standard vehicle 
of serious truth’’ was taken over in the 


appearing in 


articles the weightier 
reviews. 

CHANCE AND PROVIDENCE (Faber and 
Faber. 16s.). William G. Pollard faces 
the difficulties of the scientifically 
trained mind in conceiving how God 
could act in the world. The author 
himself, physicist and Executive Direc- 
tor of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies in Tennessee, observing the 
appearance of accident in history and 
after eight years of wrestling, has been 
able to point the way to a reconciliation 
between the biblical idea of providence 
and scientific causality. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE WHOLE BIBLE 
(Pickering and Inglis. 30s.). G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, preacher and _ teacher, 
held ‘ta golden cord of revelation and 
redemption” as he_ searched the 
scriptures and found the meaning of 
life. Chapter by chapter, from Genesis 
1 to Revelation 22, the work points 
to thought and message so that pulpit 
and pew may find ways to grow in 
Christian grace. 

PHILIPPIANS THROUGH THE REVELA- 
TION (Pickering and Inglis. 22s. 6d.) is 
Volume III] of Kenneth S. Wuest’s 
expanded translation of the Greek New 
Testament, to be used with it and not 
in its place. He explains that his purpose 
“is to clarify the text of the Authorized 
Version where its condensed phraseo- 
logy requires’ elucidation. The 
commentary material, coming from the 
rules of Greek grammar and syntax 
and from the idioms of the language, 
will be of special help to general readers 
as to students. 

THE BIBLE 
Illustrated Classics. 


IN SPAIN (Macdonald 
12s. 6d.): “Or, 
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the journeys, adventures and imprison- 
ments of an Englishman, in an attempt 
to circulate the scriptures in the 
Peninsula” by George Borrow. As 
always, in this splendidly bound and 
produced series, it is the Introduction 
that performs the office so persuasively 
to a mew. generation, and Peter 
Quennell’s, with his editing and notes, 
does not disappoint. “With the love 
of travel goes the habit of solitude” 
he says. Alone and cranky, proud and 
courageous, taciturn and self-absorbed, 
it is no wonder that Borrow was 
immediately attracted to the Spanish 
character. The vagrant with the 
dramatic and poetic gifts, and shrewd 
enough as a social historian, was the 
ideal biographer of that country which 
is the home of the chance and myster- 
ious encounter; the five years of his 
existence there were full of happiness, 
and much of it spills over in his book. 
WHAT IS WISDOM? (Centaur Press. 
l6s.). “The world’s oldest question 
posed in the light of contemporary 
perplexity” is considered by Cyril 
Upton. He pursues the quarry through 
the teachings of philosophers, mystics 
and prophets, and relates the cosmic 
sense to the business of knowing one- 
self. ‘The Mystery of Charm’ and 
“Priests and Prejudice’ are among the 
chapter headings in a book that assesses 
man’s loftiest experience as awe. 
WELCOME THE Birps (Hurst and 
Blackett. 15s.). Esmé Stewart engagingly 
says she makes no claim that the 
experiences she relates are scientific. 
Yet in a field of study so familiar as the 
trained ornithologist’s, her unacademic 
observations come fresh and true. Her 
thesis is simple enough, that birds will 
reward you if you make friends with 
them, but a lifetime of patience and 
ingenuity has made her conclusions 
valuable to all bird-lovers, of whatever 
degree of competence. Her personalities 
are as varied as if they belonged to 
humans, and the many photographs 
illustrate the kind of hospitality she 
extends to the worthy and the rascally 
alike. Such a book is balm to the fretted 


soul. 
GRACE BANYARD 





